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WITHOUT  GLOVES 


Personal  Editorials 

By  LEW  HAHN,  Managing  Director 


A  Service  Laboratory  Ready  For  You ! 

At  the  Seventeenth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Good#  Association,  last  February, 
we  asked  authority  to  establish  a  testing  laboratory 
to  serve  our  trade. 

Authorization  was  granted  in  a  resolution  which 
was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Convention. 

The  laboratory  note  is  established,  ready  to  serve 
your  store  and  its  buyers  and  eagerly  aivaiting  your 
commands. 

Here,  without  the  need  on  your  part,  of  investing  a 
large  amount  of  money  in  laboratory  equipment  and 
in  the  employment  of  expert  talent,  without  the  fu^s 
and  bother  of  maintaining  a  testing  laboratory  in 
your  own  store,  you  may  have  every  practical  ad¬ 
vantage  that  can  be  enjoyed  by  those  large  stores 
which  are  spending  thousands  of  dollars  to  do  their 
own  testing. 

That  is  an  unquestioned  advantage  and  one  which 
comes  to  you  through  your  membership  in  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

There  are,  however,  even  greater  advantages  which 
can  be  had  through  this  laboratory  as  contrasted  with 
any  laboratory  operated  by  one  store. 

The  great  big  store  operating  its  own  laboratory 
is  in  position  through  that  operation  to  knoiv  the 
truth,  but  tvhen  it  comes  to  proving  the  truth  to  other 


parties  at  interest,  in  all  probability,  it  will  have  to 
call  u|>on  an  outside  laboratory  to  verify  its  o\\n 
findings. 

This  laboratory  which  has  been  set  up  for  your  ser¬ 
vice  will  have  the  unique  advantage  that  it  will  be 
jointly  sponsored  by  the  National  Retail  Dry  Good- 
Association.  and  the  Better  Fabrics  League  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  It  will  be  jointly  owne<l  ami  jointly  operated, 
and  will  establish  a  prestige  which  no  private  labora¬ 
tory  can  hope  to  have. 

The  Better  Fabrics  League  represents  the  view¬ 
point  of  your  customers,  the  consumers,  because  the 
latter  organization  was  formed  and  is  backed  by  the 
cleaners  and  «lyers  and  laundrynien.  These  are  the 
people  to  whom  your  customers  take  the  goods  they 
have  bought  from  you  and  ask  to  have  them  re¬ 
freshed  for  further  use.  ^  hen  these  people  in  the 
‘"maintenance  industry**,  as  it  has  been  called,  find 
that  the  goods  you  sold  to  the  consumer  are  not 
serviceable  goods  they  tell  that  to  the  consumer — 
your  customer. 

\  our  customer  then  may  decide  to  come  back  to 
you  with  a  complaint. 

TX  hat  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 

Perhaps  you  make  good. 

That*s  additional  expense. 

Maybe  you  stand  pat. 

Then  you  lose  a  customer. 

Or  at  least  a  customers  good  will. 

In  any  case,  the  handling  of  complaints  is  a  costly 
and  bothersome  thing. 

Any  retailer  will  admit  that  if  none  but  reliable 
goods  could  be  sold  the  course  of  business  would  be  a 
great  deal  smoother  and  easier. 

That  is  a  goal  which,  if  it  ever  can  be  reached, 
must  prove  to  be  too  long  distant  to  cause  much  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  this  generation  of  distributors,  because  in 
the  question  of  reliability  the  individual  opinons  ami 
uses  and  requirements  of  so  many  consumers  must  be 
consi»lered. 

«  «  *  «  « 

The  Better  Fabrics  League  and  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  represent  the  consumer  sitle 
of  the  market.  Neither  the  retailer  nor  those  in  the 
maintenance  end  produce  merchandise.  Consequent¬ 
ly  they  are  in  position  to  maintain  a  laboratory  which 
can  at  all  times  preserve  a  fair  and  disintereste<l 
attitude  toward  the  commodities  which  flow  through 
the  hands  of  the  trades  which  they  represent. 

In  addition  to  this  condition.  j)rovision  has  heen 
made  to  include  a  representative  of  one  of  the  great 
organizations  of  consumers  in  the  boar<l  of  directors 
of  the  separate  corporation  which  will  operate  the 
laboratorv. 
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Tills  corporation  will  be  known  as  the  Better 
Fabrics  Tcstinji  Laboratory  anil  its  service  will  always 
be  at  your  disposal.  Tests  of  all  sorts  will  be  made 
for  you  upon  application  for  a  noniinal  charge 
bf't  (tune  u  e  are  interested  in  service  and  not  in  profit. 

^  our  buyers  will  find  that  w  hen  they  are  in  the 
market  it  will  pay  them  to  submit  samples  of  mater¬ 
ial'  for  tests  befbre  placing  their  orders.  These  tests 
will  he  completed  in  three  or  four  hours  and  thus, 
at  an  insignificant  cost,  they  can  he  sure  instead  of 
sorry. 

Think  of  the  advantage  your  store  could  have  if  in 
its  advertising  of  specific  lots  of  merchandise  it  could 
say :  "These  fabrics  have  all  been  carefully  tested 
especially  for  us  and  we  know  that  they  are  reliable”, 
with  particulars  such  as.  "the  dyes  are  fast  to  sun¬ 
light”,  or  “they  will  wash”  or  “they  can  be  dry 
cleaned  without  shrinking”,  etc. 

Samples  for  testing  will  be  received  at  the  labora¬ 
tory  office  225  ^  est  34th  Street,  on  the  same  floor 
with  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

The  laboratory  is  just  around  the  corner. 

Vi  e  suggest  that  you  instruct  your  buyers  to  use 
tlii'  service. 

***** 

Please  get  this  thought  and  give  it  to  your  buyers. 

From  this  time  on  the  laboratory  equipped  for 
chemical,  physical  and  use  tests  is  going  to  play  a 
larger  part  in  retailing. 

These  are  the  days  of  synthetic  production. 

They  are  likew  ise  the  days  of  improved  production 
processes  with  a  lowering  of  production  costs  and 
sometimes  of  unexpected  reduction  in  qualities. 

J'o  many  new  types  of  goods  have  come  into  the 
market  in  recent  years  and  the  trend  is  so  ever  toward 
a  still  greater  multiplication  of  merchandise  types 
that  comparatively  few  people  in  the  stores  really 
know  much  about  their  own  goods. 

Frequenty  the  customer  knows  more  about  mer¬ 
chandise  than  the  people  who  buy  it  and  sell  it. 

I  uless  retailers  are  going  to  be  content  to  admit 
frankly  that  they  no  longer  know  anything  about 
merchandise  and  they  are  acting  merely  as  selling 
agents  for  manufacturers  something  must  be  done  to 
insure  to  the  buying  and  selling  staff  an  actual  and 
dependable  knowledge  of  goods. 

Here  the  laboratory  must  play  an  important  part. 

Buyers  should  not  be  dependent  upon  the  selling 
arguments  of  those  from  whom  they  buy. 

They  must  know. 

Those  big  stores  which  are  investing  large  sums 
in  laboratories  are  no  more  given  to  wasting  money 
than  the  smaller  stores.  They  recognize  the  need  of 
added  knowledge. 

Our  laboratory  gives  you  the  same  advantages. 

VI  e  suggest  that  you  insist  upon  your  store  having 
this  service. 


An  Institute  of  Sizes 

\cars  ago  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  appointed  a  committee  to  take  up  the  matter  of 
ready-to-wear  sizes  and  see  what  could  be  done  to 
make  size  marking  reliable. 

The  committee  failed  because  people  who  should 
have  cooperated  laughed  at  the  idea.  In  this  indict¬ 
ment  we  include  retailers,  manufacturers  and  organ¬ 
izations  of  both. 

Now.  however,  the  size  difficulty  is  getting  a  lot  of 
attention. 

Each  manufacturer  makes  garments  according  to 
his  own  ideas  of  what  a  certain  size  should  he  and 
the  result  is  that  neither  the  retailer  nor  his  customer 
has  the  slightest  i«lea  whether  a  thirty-eight  is  a  forty- 
four  or  a  thirty-two. 

Obviously,  it  is  ridiculous  not  to  have  some  stand¬ 
ard  minimum  of  measurement  which  can  be  de¬ 
pended  upon. 

If  retailers  took  the  time  to  learn  how  large  a 
factor  in  creating  high  markdowns  and  increased  al¬ 
teration  expense,  the  size  situation  plays,  doubtless 
there  would  come  a  loud  demand  for  some  sort  of 
order  in  place  of  the  present  chaos. 

Although  the  formation  of  new  organizations  in 
the  business  field  is  something  to  be  guarded  against, 
tie  suggest  that  a  modest  fund  be  raised  from  both 
sides  of  the  market  for  the  purpose  of  setting  up  an 
Institute  of  Sizes. 

The  size  question  is  the  heart  of  the  ready-to-wear 
industry.  If  the  ready-to-wear  trades  cannot  produce 
garments  which  will  fit  America's  women  all  branches 
of  the  trade  will  suffer. 

Changing  styles  and  changes  in  posture  and  carriage 
which  women  adopt  from  time  to  time  require 
changes  in  the  proportions  of  every  size  range. 

There  should  be  some  joint  agency  able  to  devote 
itself  to  the  constant  study  of  sizes  for  all  lines  of 
ready-to-wear  which  could  supply  protlucers  and  dis¬ 
tributors  with  current  information  regarding  size 
requirements. 

^luch  information  probably  could  be  secured  from 
many  ditt’erent  sources.  For  example  the  great  insur¬ 
ance  companies  doubtless  have  tables  of  womeirs 
measurements  at  different  ages  gathered  from  exam¬ 
inations  of  millions  of  women.  Such  information 
could  he  brought  together  and  studied  and  analyzed 
in  the  light  of  current  or  new  styles  ami  all  the  other 
elements  which  might  effect  the  size  question. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  good  which  might 
come  from  a  careful,  continuous  and  unprejudiced 
stmly  of  sizes. 

A  modest  budget  would  support  a  great  service  in 
the  form  of  an  Institute  of  Sizes. 
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Testing  Laboratory  Now  a  Realty 

The  Purpose — to  Promote  Better  Relations  With  Con¬ 
sumers  and  to  Give  Every  Member  An  Added  Service 
By  Frank  Stltz,  General  Manager,  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau.  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


IT  WAS  two  years  ago 
that  Mr.  Lew  Hahn 
first  told  me  of  his  desire 
to  have  a  laboratory  in  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association.  At  the  time  I 
was  making  a  study  of  tex¬ 
tiles  from  the  consumers’ 
viewpoint  for  the  National 
Association  of  Dyers  & 

Cleaners.  Since  that  day 
when  we  first  discussed  the 
testing  of  textiles,  my  exper¬ 
ience  accumulated  through 
contact  w'ith  hundreds  of 
drycleaners  and  laundries 
has  served  to  confirm  the  facts  he  emphasized  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  proposed  step. 

Mr.  Hahn  was  among  the  first  to  recognize  the  in¬ 
creasing  interdependence  of  the  merchant,  drycleaner 
and  laundryowner  in  the  distribution  of  present  day 
textiles  of  the  wardrobe  and  home.  While  we  were 
seeking  practical  ideas  by  which  the  merchant  and 
laundryowner-cleaner  could  join  forces  in  a  workable 
plan  of  cooperative  effort  in  behalf  of  the  consuming 
public  and  themselves,  Mr.  Hahn  solved  the  problem 
by  the  proposal  of  a  joint  laboratory  enterprise  that 
would  serve  as  an  authoritative  source  of  textile  tests 
and  information  for  all  concerned. 

Those  of  us  w'ho  viewed  the  growing  problems  with 
a  national  viewpoint  and  considered  the  inter-relations 
of  these  related  crafts  of  consumer  service  w’ere  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  basis  of  a  practical  plan  was  contained 
in  the  suggestion  of  the  Managing  Director  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  However,  it  has 
required  many  months  of  conferences  with  the  trade 
associations  of  the  consumer  contact  crafts  to  clear  up 
the  multitude  of  details  involved.  This  plan  had  to  be 
forged  into  an  implement  of  service  to  businesses  and 
patrons  of  business  alike. 

Determined  to  take  the  responsibility  of  the  under¬ 
taking  alone  if  necessary,  Mr.  Hahn  recommended  to 
the  February  Convention  of  the  Association  that  a 
laboratory  be  established.  In  suppt)rt.  the  membership 
approved  the  proposal  with  a  resolution  authorizing 
the  board  of  directors  to  approve  the  plans  and  proceed 
with  the  enterprise.  The  directors  heard  of  the  related 
work  which  had  been  carried  on  under  the  auspices  and 
support  of  the  drycleaning  industry  by  the  Better 
Fabrics  League  of  .America  and  appointed  a  committee 
of  its  members  to  consider  a  joint  activity  which  might 
achieve  the  purpose  Mr.  Hahn  had  thought  possible  for 
some  years. 

By  authority  of  the  committee  representing  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  .Assticiation,  the  e.xecutives  of  the 


organization,  developed  a 
plan  of  a  Textile  Testing  La- 
i>oratory  under  the  ownership 
and  direction  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  -Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Better  Fabrics 
League  of  .America  (a  con¬ 
sumers’  research  organization 
which  until  now  was  support¬ 
ed  entirely  by  the  cleaning 
and  laundry  industry). 

The  testing  laboratory  is 
incorporated  in  New  A’ork, 
under  the  firm  name  Better 
Fabrics  League  of  .America, 
with  offices  at  No.  225  West 
34th  Street.  Its  Board  of  Directors  is  composed  of 
nine  members — four  of  whom  will  be  chosen  in  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  -A.  membership  and  four  among  plant- 
owners  of  the  laundry  and  drycleaning  industries.  The 
ninth,  or  odd  member  of  the  board,  will  be  appointed 
by  the  eight  directors,  and  shall  be  considered  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  consuming  public. 

Organized  for  Cooperative  Service 

The  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau  is  to  be  operated 
as  a  scientific  te.xtile  bureau,  which  will  analyze  and 
test  te.xtiles  consumed  as  wearing  apparel  and  for 
household  utility  use ;  serve  as  a  laboratory  of  te.xtile 
analysis  for  consumer  complaints,  and  act  as  a  clearing 
house  for  technical  problems  which  concern  the  mer¬ 
chant.  drycleaner,  or  laundryowner. 

The  laboratory  will  by  no  means  confine  its  work 
to  tests  of  cleanability  and  laundryability  of  te.xtiles, 
though  the  steps  of  testing  procedure  will  include  these 
requirements  of  this  changed  era  in  retail  merchandis¬ 
ing.  The  testing  and  analysis  formulas  long  used  as 
standards  in  the  te.xtile  industry  will  become  the  basis 
of  laboratory  methods  followed  in  routine  procedure, 
with  only  the  changes  which  may  be  required  to  comply 
with  improvements  or  developments  in  the  textile  manu¬ 
facturing  industry  and  laundry  and  cleaning  industries. 
Consumer  research  into  the  uses  and  laundering  and 
cleaning  of  textiles  will  be  continued  at  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Standards  for  the  purpose  of  defining  proper 
and  up-to-date  methods  for  the  testing  and  approval  of 
the  newer  type  fabrics  of  the  seasons. 

Latest  Testing  Equipment 

The  laboratory  is  fully  equipped  to  handle  2(30  re¬ 
ports  a  day.  Its  equipment  includes  all  of  the  customary 
devices  and  apparatus  used  in  textile  analysis  and  test¬ 
ing  and,  in  addition,  a  list  of  the  machines  which 
afford  miniature  laundry,  drycleaning  and  home  laundry- 
units  for  the  practical  rating  of  te.xtiles  as  to  launder- 


The  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  is  to  be  operated  as  a  scientific  tex¬ 
tile  bureau,  tvhich  will  analyze  and  test 
textiles  consumed  as  wearing  apparel 
and  for  household  utility  use;  serve  as  a 
laboratory  of  textile  analysis  for  con¬ 
sumer  complaints,  and  act  as  a  clearing 
house  for  technical  problems  which  con¬ 
cern  the  merchant,  dry  cleaner  or  laun¬ 
dryowner. 
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ability  and  cleanability.  As  an  example,  a  color  testing 
machine  for  determining  fastness  of  dyes  to  water  and 
dry  >ol vents — with  a  capacity  of  40  fabrics  an  hour — 
is  the  first  unit  built  from  the  plan  of  its  originator  in 
the  L’.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards.  The  chiefs  of  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  Government  laboratory  have  assisted  in  the 
assembly  of  the  facilities  in  the  newest  type  of  testing 
laboratory.  Through  the  cooperation  of  the  research 
directors  of  the  Laundryowners  National  Association 
and  the  National  Association  of  Dyers  &  Cleaners 
valuable  points  of  method  and  facility  of  operation  have 
been  adopted  as  practice  in  the  conduct  of  the  Better 
Fabrics  Testing  Bureau. 

Trained  Organization  of  Chemists 

riie  supervising  chemist  in  charge  of  tests  and  his 
assistant  have  been  trained  at  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Standards  prior  to  opening  the  testing  bureau  in  New 
York,  through  an  associateship  of  research  maintained 
by  the  Better  Fabrics  League  of  America.  Reports 
will  be  checked  and  edited  by  an  experienced  textile 
chemist  whose  groundwork  of  technical  education  was 
at  the  famous  Lowell  Textile  School. 

Rate  of  Charges 

Two  rates  of  charge  will  be  maintained.  Association 
members  will  pay  for  tests  at  the  rate  of  $3  each. 
Non-members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  G<}ods  *\.sso- 
ciation  and  others  in  the  textile  industry  who  are  not 
members  of  the  Better  Fabrics  League  will  be  charged 
commercial  rates.  The  rate  to  members  may  vary  from 
year  to  year,  due  to  increased  or  lowered  volume  and 
types  of  service  retjuired.  The  rule  will  be  that  fol¬ 
lowing  an  annual  audit  of  books  of  account  the  Board 
of  Directors  will  fix  the  rate  of  charge  for  an  ensuing 
year. 

How  to  (^rder  Tests 

Tests  can  be  made  for  meml)ers  (jutside  of  New 
York  if  articles  or  fabrics  are  sent  in  by  mail.  Both 
resident  and  visiting  buyers  in  the  market  can  make 
fullest  use  of  the  laboratory  because  the  schedule  of 
operation  provides  for  a  convenient,  prompt  service 
to  visiting  buyers  of  member-stores  organizations  and 
their  New  York  buying  offices,  or  store  groups. 

The  steps  to  take  when  ordering  a  test  or  analysis 
is  given  below: 

1.  Furnish  1  piece  one-half  yard  in  length, 
selvage  to  selvage,  if  it  is  fabric.  Send  1 
pair  of  hosiery,  size  9yj.  if  the  article  is 
hosiery.  For  the  shirt  test,  send  1  shirt, 
size  15,  and  collar  if  it  matches  shirt.  Sup¬ 
ply  a  whole  sheet  or  towel,  as  examples  for 
the  different  household  textile  items.  As  a 
rule,  send  the  article  (except  dresses  or 
suits)  if  fiber  or  fabric  to  be  tested  is  made 
up,  and  no  less  than  one-half  yard  length 
of  fabric  if  the  cloth  is  to  be  tested.  If 


samples  only  are  available,  furnish  them  and 
a  conditional  rejxjrt  can  l)e  issued  if  there 
is  not  sufficient  cloth  to  supply  the  areas 
required  to  make  complete  report. 

2.  Attach  to  the  item  the  copy  oif  memo  sales 
slip,  or  insert  letter  stating  what  informa¬ 
tion  is  desired,  and  describe  the  fabric  or 
article  to  be  tested  or  analyzed.  Give  the 
test  order  either  a  numlier  or  some  mark  of 
identification  which  can  be  noted  on  memo 
slip  or  affixed  to  article  w'ith  tag,  that  w'ill 
enable  the  chemist  to  report  his  findings 
according  to  store  number  or  mark.  If 
these  simple  steps  are  taken,  it  will  become 
easy  to  identify  the  reported  item  and  have 
it  reach  the  department  of  the  store  re¬ 
quiring  the  information.  It  will  be  good 
practice  to  furnish  the  name  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  to  whom  the  report  should  be  addressed 
when  sent  by  the  Better  Fabrics  Testing 
Bureau. 

3.  Mail  the  article  or  fabric,  or  have  it  de¬ 
livered  to  the  Better  Fabrics  Testing 
Bureau,  225  West  34th  Street,  New  Y'ork. 
Reports  will  be  mailed  to  members  outside 
of  New  \'<jrk,  and  delivered  by  messenger 
to  New  Y'ork  stores,  resident  buyers  and 
visiting  buyers  at  their  offices  or  hotels. 

4.  Please  state  on  the  test  order  when  report 
is  wanted.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to 
hurry  re^x^rts  to  visiting  bu\’ers  or  those 
who  desire  immediate  information,  so  in 
order  to  cooperate  with  those  wIkj  have 
this  resixxisibility  to  give  quick  service  it 
will  be  helpful  if  the  order  states  the  time 
that  rep<5rt  is  to  be  delivered.  To  mark  the 
order  “Special — Rush”  will  signify  a  desire 
to  get  prompt  report  of  the  test  or  anaylsis 
finclings. 

5.  Send  any  textile  fabric  or  article,  or  fur, 
for  consumer  serviceability  test  or  com])ara- 
tive  purchase  value  to  the  buyer.  The  charge 
for  each  item  tested  or  analyzed  will  l)e 
$3.00.  The  transaction  will  l)e  charged  to 
the  member-store  or  organization  affiliated 
with  a  member.  There  will  be  no  cash  trans¬ 
actions. 

6.  Textile  articles  and  garments  sent  for 
analysis  by  the  Adjustment  Department  will 
be  forwarded  to  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
for  analysis  and  study  by  research  asso¬ 
ciates  in  the  employ  of  the  Better  Fabrics 
League.  Reports  of  this  type  of  analysis 
service  will  be  delayed  a  few  days  longer 
than  for  outright  testing  because  of  the 
problem  each  example  will  introduce. 


1'  Members  are  invited  to  write  for  particulars  not  fully  described  above. 
I  Every  month  there  will  be  additional  information  in  the  Association 
') '  Bulletin  relating  to  this  newest  department  of  service  jointly  owned 
and  operated  by  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 
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Keeping  Tabs  on 
Your  Customers 

W  hat  do  they  buy? 

here  do  they  live? 

Do  they  buy  at  sales? 

W  hat  is  their  income? 

How  flood  is  their  credit? 

How  much  do  they  speml  with  you? 

Hester  Bassett,  R.  H.  Stearns  Compauv, 

Poston,  Massaehnsetts 


Addross  before  The  Controllers’  Congress  Convention,  Boston,  Mass. 


There  are  several  different  theories  as  to  just  how 
direct  mail  circularizing  should  be  carried  on. 
Your  own  Sales  Promotion  Division  has  published 
articles  on  the  subject,  and  you  probably  have  definite 
ideas  of  the  type  of  circularizing  that  fits  your  own  need. 

There  is.  however,  one  point  that  seems  to  be  gen- 
erallv  admitted.  The  sole  purpose  of  direct  iiutil  adver- 
tisitui  is  to  get  your  inoterial  to  the  person  for  whom 
it  is  intended.  To  do  that  you  need  to  know  certain  con¬ 
crete  facts  about  your  customers:  Where  do  they  live? 
What  is  their  income?  How  good  is  their  credit?  How 
much  do  they  spend  with  you?  Do  they  buy  at  sales? 
What  do  they  buy? 

What  I  propose  to  do  is  to  explain  our  procedure 
in  starting  and  maintaining  a  simjjle  and  cheap  method 
of  collecting  this  information,  and  of  making  it  avail¬ 
able  for  advertising. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  here  the  words  simple  and 
cheap  because  on  writing  down  just  what  we  do.  I  find 
it  sounds  rather  complicated  and  expensive.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  carry  an  imposing  amount  of  infor¬ 
mation  for  90,000  people,  at  a  payroll  cost  of  $40.00 
a  week,  three  girls  in  all. 

Our  information  comes  almost  entirely  from  our 
monthly  bills.  The  last  thing  that  we  do  is  to  put  this 
information  in  the  form  of  selective  tabs,  on  our  mail¬ 


ing  list  plates.  Nearly  four  years  ago,  when  we  began 
this  work,  we  struck  our  first  snag  in  the  fact  that  the 
bills  and  the  plates  were  not  in  the  same  order.  The 
plates,  to  meet  postal  requirements,  were  filed  bv  post 
offices.  For  instance,  all  the  Cambridge  plates  were  to¬ 
gether.  They  were  also  divided  into  four  different  lists. 
We  decided  that  we  could  do  nothing  until  the  bills 
and  the  plates  were  in  the  same  order;  so  we  filed  the 
plates  by  number,  too.  \\'hen  we  send  out  our  biggest 
lists,  it  is  necessary  to  sort  the  envelopes  by  jwst  offices. 
Lately  the  printer  has  done  this  for  us,  charging  only 
$60.00.  We  kept  a  small  list,  5,000  of  our  very  best 
customers,  by  themselves,  and  threw  the  rest  all  in  to¬ 
gether,  using  selector  tabs  to  replace  the  old  separation. 
So  the  backbone  of  our  whole  system  is  the  numerical 
order  in  which  we  keep  both  our  bills  and  our  plates. 

In  transferring  the  news  that  ^Mrs.  Henry  Smith,  of 
Brookline,  habitually  buys  silks,  gloves  and  linen  from 
us,  while  Mrs.  William  Jones,  of  Worcester,  buys 
clothes  for  herself  and  her  daughter,  but  never  anv  silk, 
we  have  to  take  three  main  steps : 

First:  W'e  analyze  all  our  customers’  monthly  bills, 
.by  amount  and  by  department,  using  a  card  file. 

Second:  We  show  this  merchandise  analysis,  as  well 
as  various  other  classifications,  in  a  code  book. 
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Third;  We  tab  our  mailing  list  plates  from  this 
book. 

First,  the  card  file  showing  what  Mrs.  Henr>’  Smith 
actually  buys. 

We  use  a  small  thin  card,  to  reduce  the  filing  space 
problem.  This  card  is  ruled  for  twelve  months  and 
twentv-eight  departments.  After  the  May  bills  are  sent, 
we  take  the  binder  full  of  duplicate  copies  of  the  same 
bills,  and  check  off  Mrs.  Smith’s  purchases  by  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  May  column  on  her  card.  This  is,  we  find 
that  .she  bought  4^  yards  of  dimity.  So  we  put  a  mark 
in  the  "White  Goods"  space.  She  bought  three  lielts,  and 
we  mark  “Leather  GtKids”.  She  Ixuight  a  bonnet,  and 
we  check  "Infants’  Wear”.  She  also  Ixiught  at  the 
Smallwares  Counter,  but  we  check  “Other  Goods.’’ 
"Other  Goods”  covers  any  department  not  specifically 
listed.  On  the  back  of  the  card  we  put  the  total  amount 
of  the  May  bill,  in  the  May  column.  One  card  that  I 
have  seen  for  merchandise  analysis  calls  for  the  price 
of  the  article  purchased.  In  practice,  however,  such  an 
analysis  would  take  so  much  time  that  we  could  never 
afford  it,  and  so  much  space  that  we  could  never  house 
it.  The  average  monthly  or  yearly  purchase  in  the  de¬ 
partment  seems  more  to  the  point,  and  we  can  get  that 
by  dividing  amount  of  sales  by  number  of  customers. 
So  we  have  made  no  attempt  to  break  up  the  total 
amount  of  the  bill  into  amounts  by  departments.  Since 
bills  and  cards  are  in  the  same  order,  the  work  goes 
very  fast.  A  girl  can  handle  from  200  cards  an  hour 
on  December  bills,  to  500  cards  an  hour  on  February 
bills.  This  card  file  is  the  main  routine  work;  we  have 
been  doing  it  for  three  and  a  half  years,  and  it  prac¬ 
tically  runs  itself. 

Second — After  we  had  three  years’  merchandise  ex¬ 
perience  available,  we  made  a  book  in  w'hich  to  show 
that  experience,  and  our  other  information,  in  code. 
Perhaps  you  would  like  to  see  the  size  of  the  book:  it 
covers  over  90.000  accounts. 

As  I  .said  earlier,  our  ledger  filing  is  numerical.  Per¬ 
haps  I  may  spend  a  moment  in  defending  numerical 
filing;  because  it  is  so  widely  attacked.  Putting  an  in¬ 
dex  number  on  the  sale.s-slip,  sorting  again  by  number, 
so  that  the  slip  is  billed,  the  bill  posted,  and  both  slip 
and  duplicate  bill  filed  away  by  number,  involves  tw(j 
extra  operations.  Extra  operations  cost  money  that 
should,  if  possible,  be  saved. 

However,  we  figure  that  the  labor  cost  of  these  two 
operations  to  us  is  only  quarter  of  a  cent  a  slip.  And 
we  cannot  begin  to  figure  what  the  advantage  is  on  saved 
adjustments,  ease  of  reference,  and  certainty  of  ledger 
proof. 

Moreover,  to  look  at  the  reverse  side  of  the  picture, 
it  would  be  much  harder  to  keep  our  mailing  lists  cor¬ 
rected  with  alphabetical  or  geographical  filing.  .\nd 
we  surely  could  not  do  any  amount  of  selective  circular- 
izittg.  Sup|X)se  we  wanted  to  make  a  comment  about 
Mrs.  Henry  Walcott  Wilkitison  of  228  Main  Street. 
Concord,  Mass.  To  be  <jf  any  use,  that  comment, 
which  may  be  one  of  a  thousand  or  ten  thousand  just 
alike,  must  be  on  a  separate  card,  and  carry  the  full 
name  and  address.  Too  much  time  to  write,  tof)  much 
space  to  house  lists,  too  many  chances  of  getting  the 
letter  to  the  wrong  Mrs.  Wilkinson.  By  using  numer¬ 
ical  filing  we  can  make  a  list  including  thousands  of 


customers  in  a  short  time,  and  to  occupy  a  small  space. 
So  we  swear  by  numerical  filing. 

That  brings  us  to  a  device  which  saves  us  a  great 
deal  of  time.  We  found  that  while  it  is  quicker  to 
write  a  number  than  a  name  and  address,  it  still  takes 
time.  So  we  have  printed  sheets  showing  lists  of  num¬ 
bers  in  vertical  columns  running  1  to  50  and  from  51 
to  100.  These  columns  we  head  up  with  the  proper 
hundred — ,  thousand — ,  and  ten  thousand —  figure,  and 
by  filling  in  1800  numl)ers  we  have  a  complete,  legible, 
jiermanent  list  of  90.000  numbers.  Each  represents  a 
customer.  There  are  five  columns  for  information 
against  each  number.  By  using  different  colored  sym¬ 
bols,  we  can  easily  show  in  one  book  from  15  to  20 
different  observations  about  each  customer. 

In  this  Ixjok  we  answer  the  (piestions  proposed  earlier. 

This  customer  lives  within  15  miles  of  Boston,  this 
one  in  Massachusetts,  but  (jutside  the  fifteen  miles; 
this  one  elsew’here  in  New  England.  We  designate  the 
fifteen  mile  limit  because  we  have  found  this  our  most 
profitable  field.  The  rest  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  rest 
of  New  England,  seem  ])articularly  good  prospects  for 
circularizing  for  mail  order  business. 

Just  here  may  1  explain  why  we  go  no  deeper  into 
geographical  distribution  ? 

It  is  a  live  theory  right  now  that  the  customer’s  buy¬ 
ing  habits  can  be  estimated  by  the  locality  in  which  she 
lives. 

Therefore  we  should  analyze  addresses,  and  get  a 
useful  picture  of  how  we  should  buy,  as  well  as  how 
we  should  advertise. 

For  three  reasons  we  have  not  gone  into  such  an 
analysis.  First,  it  seems  rather  a  rule-of-thumb  method, 
when  we  can  get  a  more  exact  analysis.  Second,  rough 
as  it  would  l>e  in  its  results,  it  would  l)e  difficult  to 
make  and  to  interpret.  Thirdly  with  our  present  outfit 
we  can,  if  we  wish,  get  it  and  use  it  anyway. 

Keeping  Tabs  on  the  Customer 

What  is  our  estimate  of  her  income?  We  show  in 
code  only  tho.se  whose  incomes,  at  the  time  of  opening 
the  account,  we  thought  to  be  moderate,  depending 
mainly  on  their  own  e.xertions.  If  the  customer’s  in¬ 
come  is  considerable  she  will  jirobably  a{)pear  on  one 
of  our  lists  of  heavy  ])urchasers. 

How  good  is  her  credit?  For  quick  authorization  we 
have  a  somewhat  reduced  index  file,  on  which  we  allow 
quite  liberal  authorization  without  any  reference  to  the 
Credit  Department.  Naturally,  the  names  on  this  list 
are  those  of  our  best  customers  from  a  collection  jK)int 
of  view’.  So  we  answer  the  question  of  Mrs.  Smith’s 
credit  by  sh(»wing  that  she  is  on  this  list. 

How  much  does  she  speml?  You  may  remember 
that  we  put  flown  the  amount  of  Mrs.  .Smith’s  May 
bill.  We  add  the  months  to  get  her  yearly  purchases, 
and  make  a  very  broad  classification  by  amount.  From 
this,  we  assemble  and  revise  our  special  lists  of  heavy 
purchases,  and  of  prospective  heavier  purchasers. 

How  good  is  her  credit?  For  quick  authorization  we 
have  a  somewhat  reduced  inde.x  file,  on  which  we  allow 
quite  liberal  authorization  without  any  reference  to  the 
Credit  Department.  Naturally,  the  names  on  this  list 
are  tho.se  of  our  best  customers  from  a  collection  point 
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of  view.  So  we  answer  the  question  of  Mrs.  Smith’s 
credit  by  showing  that  she  is  on  this  list. 

How  much  does  she  spend?  You  may  remember 
that  we  put  down  the  amount  of  Mrs.  Smith’s  May 
bill.  We  add  the  months  to  get  her  yearly  purchases, 
and  make  a  very  broad  classification  by  amount.  From 
this,  we  assemble  and  revise  our  special  lists  of  heavy 
purchases,  and  of  prospective  heavier  purchasers. 

Does  she  buy  at  sales?  We  have  an  analysis  extend¬ 
ing  over  about  six  years  now,  (if  those  customers  who 
like  to  come  to  our  semi-annual  catalogue  sales.  It  is 
evident  that  some  of  our  good  friends  never  intend 
to  darken  our  doors  when  we  are  having  a  sale.  Also 
that  some  who  come  never  buy  at  all.  So  we  make  this 
analysis  of  those  who  buy  at  sales  semi-annually,  and 
send  our  catalogues  to  them.  It  seems  rather  unusual 
to  be  trying  to  keep  people  away.  I  might  explain  that 
our  selling  space  and  elevator  service  are  limited  in 
comparison  with  a  great  department  store.  We  find  that 
eighteen  thousand  people,  responding  from  a  carefully 
selected  list,  will  buy  more  in  all  than  twenty  thousand 
jjeople,  responding  from  the  entire  list.  We  .send  sale 
catologues  to  a  reduced  list,  therefore,  not  only  to  save 
unprofitable  advertising,  but  to  save  buying  s])ace  for 
our  customers'. 

^'hat  does  she  buy?  The  department-purchase  an¬ 
alysis  comes  in  here,  but  passing  through  one  more 
change.  The  addressing  machine  people  will  work  out 
for  you — I  l)elieve  it  is  practically  an  engineering  prob¬ 
lem — a  scheme  for  tabbing  plates  so  as  to  show  an  un¬ 
believable  number  of  classifications.  But  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it.  in  such  an  elaborate  scheme  there  are  certain 
drawbacks.  Either  you  must  run  your  plates  through 
five  times  if  you  wish  to  combine  five  different  tabs,  or 
before  you  tab  your  plates,  you  must  anticipate  what 
combinations  you  are  likely  to  want.  But  if  you  can 
do  that,  you  might  as  well  tab  your  plates  simply  in 
the  first  place  by  groups  of  departments. 

Accordingly,  we  grouped  our  departments  wherever 
we  felt  they  had  a  common  appeal.  That  is.  Mrs.  Brown 
buys  silk  and  gingham  from  us.  She  is.  therefore,  our 
best  prospect  for  woolen  dress  goods.  Yard  Goods, 
then,  is  one  of  our  groups.  Household  Goods,  including 
china,  domestics,  draperies  and  linen,  is  another.  Per¬ 
sonal  accessories  is  very  broad,  including  even  corsets 
and  underwear,  as  well  as  gloves,  hose,  and  jewelry. 
The  theory  of  these  three  groups  is  that  similar  depart¬ 
ments  help  to  sell  each  other.  Certainly  no  harm  can 
be  done  by  assuming  that  a  customer  for  hosiery  is  a 
customer  for  gloves. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  departments  are  mutually 
exclusive.  Mrs.  Robinson  has  long  ago  decided  to  enjoy 
her  food  and  forget  her  figure.  She  will  not  thank  us  to 
see  some  slender  youthful  frocks.  Her  daughter  Pris¬ 
cilla  will  never  dash  in  for  anything  else.  Circularizing 
for  some  other  departments  must  be  in  response  to  a 
known  interest.  Three  years  ago.  Mrs.  Robiitson  bought 
Priscilla’s  clothes  in  the  Junior  Department,  and  had  a 
little  boy  of  five.  We  carry  no  boys’  suits  over  six 
years,  so  we  must  not  assume  that  Master  Robinson  will 
always  be  five.  And  imagine  how  completely  we  should 
alienate  Priscilla,  who  now  has  her  own  dress  allowance, 
by  reminding  her  that  she  was  once  a  Junior  Miss ! 

Women’s  Wear,  Misses’  Wear,  Children’s  and  In¬ 


fants’  Departments,  then,  we  tab  sei)arately.  Children’s 
and  infants’  buying  is  checked  every  year,  and  inactive 
tabs  removed. 

-After  we  have  made  our  code  of  information,  the  last 
step  was  to  tab  the  mailing  list  plates.  Some  types  of 
addressing  machines  have  a  selective  attachment,  so  that 
they  can  be  set  to  print  just  what  plates  you  W’ant. 
Some  do  not.  In  using  such  a  body  of  information  as  I 
have  been  describing,  the  information  is  really  more 
important  than  the  mechanical  selection  of  the  plates. 

If  you  know  what  plates  you  wish  to  use.  it  will  pay 
you  to  pull  them  out  by  hand,  print  them  and  file  them 
back,  rather  than  iirint  your  whole  list. 

However,  we  have  the  selective  tyi)e.  and  tabled  our 
plates  so  that  the  machine  would  print,  if  we  wished, 
only  those  of  customers  who  buy  children’s  wear.  This 
work  took  about  an  hour  for  a  hundred  plates,  and  of 
course  gives  an  advantage  in  speed  when  the  plates  are 
being  selectively  used. 

We  now  come  to  something  agreeably  controversial — 
the  use  of  our  information  in  selective  circularizing. 
No  doubt  it  is  the  thing  to  use — but  how?  One  school 
of  advertisers  gets  out  the  shot  gun  lor  those  who  are 
not  frequent  customers  and  says.  "Well,  you  ought  to 
be  shot !”  Under  this  school,  those  who  do  not  Imv  our 
hats  are  urged  at  least  to  come  and  look  at  them.  I'he 
new  customer  for  a  department  made  in  this  way  should 
be  a  permanent  asset  to  that  department. 

-Another  school  of  circularizing  prefers  to  mine  the 
old  familiar  vein.  Undoubtedly  the  best  customer  for 
your  good  gloves  is  your  customer  who  has  bought  them 
before.  The  trouble  with  circularizing  her  exclusively 
is  that  if  she  always  buys  them,  she  will  any  wav;  so  why 
send  the  circular?  .Also,  she  may  move  awav.  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  she  will  die  sometime. 

It  seems  reasonable  that  both  methods  are  right,  but 
applicable  to  different  goods  and  differently  jiriced 
g(XKls.  To  build  up  a  department,  why  not  try  to  arouse 
interest  in  peojile  who  buy  frcjin  us,  l)ut  not  in  that  de¬ 
partment?  To  introduce  a  new  price-line,  why  not 
api)eal  to  those  whose  incomes,  as  we  estimate  them,  it 
seems  to  fit  ?  To  sell  a  special  purchase  of  linen,  run  off 
the  Household  Goods  tab. 

The  low  cost  of  such  circularizing,  as  compared  with 
newspaper  advertising,  makes  it  possible  to  sow  a  lot 
of  seed  on  good  ground,  for  the  i)rice  of  sowing  a  little 
at  random.  Once  you  have  your  customers  classified  so 
that  you  can  select  the  ground,  you  can  experiment 
profitably  for  yourselves. 

Not  at  least  cost  and  anxiety  of  a  system  for  selective 
advertising  is  the  cost  of  care.  Lists  must  be  revised, 
even  daily  in  some  particulars.  Letters  must  be  checked, 
up  to  the  last  possible  moment.  Suppose  the  customer 
whom  your  repniach  for  lack  of  interest  in  millinery  has 
just  been  in  and  bought  six  hats! 

If  multigraph  work  is  done,  outside  or  inside  your 
own  office,  names  and  addresses  on  the  envelopes  must 
be  verified.  It  is  useless  to  write  the  most  fetching  let- 
•  ter  to  Miss  Browne,  who  spells  it  with  an  “e”,  address¬ 
ing  her  as  "Airs.  Brown",  and  leaving  off  the  "e”.  This 
knowledge  doesn’t  need  to  be  tiX)  e.xpensive.  It  needn’t 
cost  much  money  to  run.  ( )rdinarily  it  can  run  itself, 
it  can  be  simple,  it  can  be  cheap.  It  is  an  experiment 
you  can  well  afford  to  try. 
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The  BUYER’S  Job 

The  Merchandise  Managers'  Group 


Tlie  Buyer  is  the  Fountain-Head 
of  the  Store’s  Advertising  Office 
By  Lois  Black  Hunter,  Advertising  Manager,  Himelhoch  Bros.  &  Co.,  Detroit 

“Price,  but  not  comparative  price,  is  one  of  the  basic  e/e- 
ments  of  demand.  Give  them  uhat  they  icant  at  the  price 
) '  they  want  to  pay  for  it,  instead  of  what  you  want  them  to  '  t 
*  have,  at  a  comparative  price  they  do  not  understand." 


A  LL  the  new  want-ads ;  all  the  latest  jobs ;  just  out, 
J;\_  3  cents!”  .\nd  this  enter])rising  newsboy  was 
awakening  to  new  life  the  snorers  and  loungers 
on  our  own  Grand  Circus  Park  benches!  They  reached 
for  the  three  cents ;  they  reached  for  papers. 

That  chanting  newsboy  knew  the  greatest  principles 
of  ailvertising.  He  had  "something  to  say",  and  he 
knew  good  prospects  when  he  saw  them.  His  appeal 
was  right,  it  was  properly  directed;  it  j)roduced  the 
bacon  he  was  out  to  bring  home ! 

It's  no  news  to  the  buyer  that  he  must  think  "How 
(l(j  I  jjromote  this?”  when  he  signs  an  order.  We  know 
h(jw  i)usy  are  your  days  in  the  market.  We  know  that 
you  burn  midnight  oil.  oftentimes,  writing  orders.  But 
we  do  wish  you  could  make  a  note  or  two  on  the  back 
of  each  order  of  what’s  in  your  mind,  promotionally 
speaking,  when  you  buy. 

You.  the  buyer,  must  give  us,  the  advertising  people, 
"something  to  say  ".  You  know  that  we  need  the  whole 
“start-to-finish”  story.  We  are  the  first  customer  to  be 
sold  on  every  new  merchandise  arrival.  I'o  the  public, 
through  us  (and  the  salespeople,  too,  but  that’s  another 
story ! )  must  go  your  enthusiasm  and  your  knowledge 
aliout  this  merchandise.  This  note  or  two  on  the  back 
of  an  order  may  mean  the  difference  between  an  in¬ 
formed,  well-organized  "send-off”,  and  one  that’s  pal- 
|)ably  in  the  dark. 

You  expect  and  welcome  the  shoulder-to-shoulder 
co-o])eration  of  the  advertising  office.  Well  then, 
doesn’t  the  problem  .sound  something  like  this? 

"How  many  pieces  did  you  buy?” 

(Space  is  in  our  minds.) 

“What  is  the  wholesale  price;  is  the  retail  a 
satisfactory  mark-up?” 

( Question  of  space,  again. ) 

“Will  this  merchandise  sell  other  merchandise 
not  mentioned  in  this  particular  piece  of 
advertising  ?” 

(Space,  again.) 

“Is  this  merchandise  prestige-building ;  are  we 
first  to  present  this  in  our  city?” 

(We  have  the  "appeal”  in  mind.) 

“Is  it  reminder-type — hosiery,  glove  silk,  etc.?” 

(Appeal,  again.) 

“Is  it  volume-building?” 

(Appeal,  again.) 


“Where  was  this  merchandise  made?  By 
whom? 

"What  is  its  background ;  what  is  ‘human’ 
about  it?” 

“Is  it  ftjreign  or  domestic?” 

"Who  created  the  idea?” 

"Why  do  you  consider  it  essential  or  appealing 
to  our  customers?” 

"How  did  the  manufacturer  pass  his  enthus¬ 
iasm  for  this  merchandise  on  to  you?” 

“W’hat  will  ytm  tell  the  sales])eoj)le  that  will 
helj)  them  sell  this  merchandise?” 

“What  is  your  policy,  in  this  particular  case, 
alnnit  ‘holding  out’  merchandise  until  ad¬ 
vertisement  can  ai)j)ear?” 

.All  of  which  sounds  verbose,  of  course.  But  these 
(piestions  help  you  and  me,  buyer  and  advertiser,  to 
crystallize  our  thinking,  promotionally  speaking.  .And 
that  means  better  selling  by  lK)th  of  us. 

In  other  words,  let’s  think  of  the  ways  in  which  this 
merchandise  reflects  the  age  we  live  in,  and  why  it  is 
desirable  to  customers.  Let’s  get  every  angle.  Is  it  a 
specific  need?  Will  it  bring  beauty  and  attractiveness 
to  customer’s  home  or  person? 

What  About  Those  Head-Lines 

Even  when  the  appeal  is  jjrice,  human  interest  is 
needed  in  the  advertisement’s  head-line,  whenever  this 
is  possible.  You  know  and  I  know  that  we  are  a  nation 
of  head-line  readers.  Only  when  the  head-line  stops  us, 
interests  us,  do  we  go  further. 

The  Boston  Better  Business  Bureau  sent  (juestion- 
naires  to  5,000  Boston  consumers  selected  at  random 
from  city  and  telephone  directories.  Approximately  500 
replies  were  received,  giving  the  following  percentages: 

The  appeal  of  “news”  in  the  advertisement’s 
head-line  polled  39%  of  the  votes. 

Price  appeal  drew  32%. 

Style  appeal  polled  15%. 

Suggestion  polled  13' L 

Comparison  of  prices  polled  2%. 

Mr.  G.  K.  Creighton,  president  of  Loeser’s,  Brooklyn, 
summarized  the  results  of  this  questionnaire  this  way: 

“Price,  but  not  comparative  price,  is  one  of  the  basic 
elements  of  demand.  Give  them  what  they  want  at  the 
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Fcr  Fmt  CmJiHK  TSfO 


Tomorrow: 

Every  Sports  Ensemble 
In  Stock  Is  Just  Half 
Its  Original  Price! 

— this  means  long^oated  tweed  ensemhies  wUk 
tweed  skirts  and  sdk  or  knitted  jumpers,  or  cloth 
coats  With  matching  frocks. 

TKi«  is  sn  ofpomimty  Uiat  no  woihar  wko*«  going  travohng  tkio  •ummor 
can  afford  to  miaaf 

AT  HALF  THEIR  ORIGINAL  PRICES 
TKey  are  now  $39.75  to  $97.50 

Here  ere  1938'e  moet  beeuti{«Uy  tailored  efone  eneembles.  oi  imparted 
tweada.  Angora  waavaa«  kaakimra.  and  Rodiar  a  aaporic  and  kaaKa« 

Tans,  grays  and  natural  shades,  as  weJf  as  plenty  of 
navy  blue,  for  choice.  Womens  and  misses'  sites. 


This  copy  illustrates  the  appeal  of  price  0)ily,  yet  a 
careful  analysis  sho7<.<s  how  cleverly  the  price  appeal 
may  he  outlined  xvithout  beeoming  offensive. 


price  they  want  to  pay  for  it,  instead  of  what  you  want 
them  to  have,  at  a  comparative  price  they  do  not 
understand.” 

Ergo,  the  head-line  story  (and  that  includes  price) 
is  even  more  important  than  “What  shall  we  sketch?” 
With  apologies,  we  submit  that  the  matter  of  “What 
shall  we  sketch?”  is  first  in  a  huyer's  mind.  Probably 
news  polled  the  highest  number  of  votes  not  because 
of  the  “first  to  i)re.sent”  idea,  but  because  such  head¬ 
lines  say  something  specific,  something  arresting,  some¬ 
thing  new  or  dififerent.  Compare  these  head-lines, 
selected  during  one  week  from  the  Detroit  papers: 


Let’s  get  together  about  this  question  of  “How  much 
space  ?” 

It  is  the  writer’s  conviction  that  buyers  should  know 
the  cost  of  every  inch  or  line  of  newspaper  space  used, 
and  be  consulted  about  the  cost  of  every  piece  of  direct 
mail.  As  matters  stand  now,  in  most  stores,  the  buyer’s 
attitude  is,  “I  must  fight  for  more  space.”  Not  at  all. 
Let’s  put  the  whole  thing  on  a  business  basis:  That 
total  expense  item  that  affects  your  profits  at  the  end 
of  the  year  is,  a  good  share  of  it.  advertising  charge. 
Part  of  your  buying  job  is  to  “watch  expense”.  Here’s 
a  place  to  do  some  wise  spending,  and  help  the  adver¬ 
tising  office  reduce  your  advertising  percentage  if  this 
can  be  done  without  affecting  your  volume.  And  it 
can.  with  proper  planning! 

Space  and  the  Business  Basis 
You  go  to  market  with  a  plan.  After  your  market 
contacts  are  made,  that  plan  is  revised  and  interpreted 
by  you  before  it  is  translated  into  merchandise.  Your 
advertising  office  should  know  that  plan,  before  and 
after,  just  as  thoroughly  as  you  do. 

Another  thing,  newspaper  costs  are  rising,  every 
year.  The  Harvard  Bureau  of  Business  Research  tells 
us  that  the  average  co.st  percentage  for  advertising  is 
3.8%.  Find  what  your  new’spapers  charge  per  inch  of 
space  (or  line),  and  use  this  percentage  in  your  figur¬ 
ing.  If  you  can  help  by  giving  your  advertising  office 
good  head-line  material  and  really  sound  information, 
your  advertising  can  be  smaller  in  space  and  even  more 
effective.  This  is  no  fairy  story;  try  it!  , 

Ask  your  advertising  office  this  question :  “How  much 
space  is  my  department  entitled  to  use  during  the  month, 
l)ased  upon  last  year's  actual  sales  ?”  ( Better  use  last 
year's  actual  sales  as  a  basis,  rather  than  this  year's 
planned  sales.  Something  happens  to  planned  sales, 


General 

“June  Gift  Problems” 
Everything  for  the 
Bride  and  Graduate 
(Boston  is  interested  to  the 
extent  of  only  13%) 


New  Dress  Fashions 
for  Every  Hour  of 
A  Smart  June  Day 
15.00  to  39.50 

(Mildly  interesting  from  a 
fashion  standpoint,  but  why 
should  any  woman  read 
further?) 


To-morrow  —  This 
Noteworthy  Collection 
of  Summer  Frocks 

49.50 

(Mildly  interesting,  but  no 
human  interest.) 


Special  Selling  of 
New  Frocks 
for  Summer 

29.50 

(Price  appeal,  but  no  other 
interest ;  the  buying  could 
have  been  done  around  a 
specific  style  idea,  too  ) 


Specific 
“Fitted  Suit-cases” 
From  England 
are  a  timely 
•Arrival  for  the 
Gift  Season 

39.50 

(News,  human  interest,  spe¬ 
cific  suggestion,  price.) 


256  New  Flat  Crepe 
Pleated  Sports  Skirts 
at  a  Special  Price 
6.95 

(Price,  specific  suggestion, 
style,  interest.) 


Ciolf  Frocks 
with  Plentv  of  Pleats 

29.50 

(Price  appeal,  human  appeal, 
style  appeal.) 

.4  wt.iiian  can  be  depended 
upon  to  read  further. 
Sleeveless  Frocks 
with  Matching 
Short  Coats 

Ideal  for  Summer  Sports 

39.50 

“Coolie  Coats 
from  Japan” 


A  New  and  Exceptional 
Collection  of  V-Neckline, 
One-of'a'Kind  Tailored 
Frocks  for  Younger  Women 
49.50 

If  ever  outstanding  value  and  youthful  fashions 
for  younger  women  went.  hand*in*hand.  it  is  in  this 
just*arrived  collection  of  one>of'a*kind  models  at 
49.50!  Every  line  of  every  frock  is  tailored  for  "Imp" 
and  tailored  for  slenderness.  Their  tailoring  tells  you 
their  value.  Sheer  crepe  and  heavier  crepe,  plain 
and  printed,  in  the  important  street  colors. 

Siacs  38  to  42. 

Himelkoek's— Women  s  Frocks—Tkird  floor 


.*]  quick  analysis  of  this  copy  shows  three  definite 
style  appeals  that  will  stimulate  the  icomiin  cus¬ 
tomer's  style  consciousness.  In  addition  you  7ci!l 
note  it  has  an  equally  strong  price  appeal. 
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sometimes,  you  know,  but  last  year’s  performance  is  a 
very  real  foundation  upon  which  to  build.) 

'Ihen,  with  your  advertising  office,  go  over  your 
buying  plans  for  market  trips  that  cover  a  particular 
mouth’s  deliveries.  Take  up  this  question,  together: 

"How  many  times  must  I  and  should  I  draw  upon 
this  *open-to-buy’  in  advertising  this  month?” 

Your  orders  will  answer  you.  Plan  the  month’s  ad¬ 
vertising.  Ask  this  question  again  and  again:  “Is  this 
particular  message  important  enough  to  take  part  of 
mv  precious  advertising  appropriation,  or  shall  I  try 
windows  and  other  means  of  promoting  this  merchan¬ 
dise  idea?” 

Suppose  you  are  a  buyer  of  dresses.  .Ask  your  ad¬ 
vertising  office  for  a  chart  similar  to  the  one  illustrated 
at  the  end  of  this  article. 

What  Does  the  Customer  Want 

That  there  are  romance,  spirit  of  adventure  and 
thrill  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  a  store,  no  one  can 
deny.  That  advertising  plays  a  co-star  jiart  with  mer- 


“Swash  Buckler" 
Belt 


3.00 

It  s  the  buckle— that  crazy, 
smart,  different,  modern 
buckle!  You’ll  adore  them 
for  their  piratical  boldness. 
5ae<fe  b*lt$  in  all 
thadatl 

Ht'mtJhoch’e— Balts— 
First  Floor 


One  of  the  most  difficult  appeals  to  get  across  to 
the  customer.  Note  the  sice  of  the  ad  yet  the  de¬ 
scriptive  copy  ivill  stimulate  the  7voman  reader. 
The  definite  appeals  in  this  ad  are  nexvs,  style  and 
price. 


chandising  in  this  business,  is  an  established  fact.  .And 
we.  in  the  advertising  field,  have  a  few  matters  to  keep 
in  mind,  as  we  grow  and  do: 

W’e  must  keep  our  customer  vie3\  point  bright  and 
shining.  That’s  our  relationship  to  the  public.  Part 
of  our  job  is  the  introduction  of  this  “What  does  the 
customer  want  ?”  into  the  advertising,  not  the  merclian- 
dise  viewpoint  of  “This  is  what  we  want  to  sell”. 

We  must  stay  inside  our  appropriations  each  month. 
That’s  our  relation  with  the  firm. 

The  advertising  apiiropri'ation  must  be  spread  thinly 
over  the  bread  of  a  month’s  advertising.  We  fini.shed 


“Traveling?” 

Unusually  Extensive 
Is  Our  Collection 
of  Women’s  Navy 
Blue  Sheer  Frocks 
49.50 

For  travel.  an4  all  itlaytimo  wear,  wo  return- 
mend  the  keautifuUy  tailored  navy  blue  eheer 
frock.  The  model  yicturcd  tyyihea  our  eaten- 
•ivo  collection,  in  alenderitinf  lines  and  care¬ 
fully  thought-out  details.  T^is  frock  m  other 
summer  colors,  also;  sues  3b  to  42. 

//ime/AocAV— W^cmen’j  frocks— TAird  f7ocf 


More  diffiult  copy  is  designated  as  the  “Reminder” 
type  of  which  this  is  an  e.rccllcnt  e.vample.  It  in¬ 
cludes  the  important  appeals  of  price  and  style. 


last  year  with  a  3.9%  advertising-i)ercentage  cost,  and 
are  aiming  at  3.7%  this  year.  In  preparing  this  adver¬ 
tising  budget,  we  take  4.3%  of  last  year’s  actual  sales 
performance,  and  that  total  cares  for  all  advertising 
e.xpenditures.  The  difference  between  last  year’s  actual 
sales  performance  and  this  year’s  increased  sales  causes 
this  advertising  percentage  to  lower  itself  to  the  point 
we  desire. 

We  must  keep  ourselves  at  least  as  well  informed  as 
the  customer  is. 

We  must  remember,  you  and  I.  that  advertising 
efforts  cannot  and  should  not  stop  in  the  advertising 
office. 

Right  “word-of-mouth”  advertising  is  more  precious 
to  a  buyer  than  jewels  from  Tiffany  or  Cartier.  Re¬ 
member  that  every  contact,  every  day,  made  by  each 
of  your  salespeople,  has  started  a  wave  of  word-of- 
mouth  advertising  that  grows  just  as  ripples  grow  away 
from  a  j)ebble  dropped  into  the  center  of  a  pool.  Try 


Fsr  far  Ttlsfkans  Ca  T19$ 

hCimelhocHs 

%y  W«e4«if4  Tiniu 


Redtictions! 

Tomorrow— Our 
Hue  Fox  Scarfs 
at  Important  Savings 
69.50  -  98.50  - 135.00 

Gr«*t  new*f— zo  zzrly  In  • 
*******  tk**  abo**  zU  zlz*  f  rzcUimz  iK*  fos 
•ezrf  la  zU  ita  aiaay  zha4«zl  In  tkiz  z^We- 
tioa  zra  pointzb  fjzaz.  zkaztzz.  zwnlifK% 
Aztwrzi  eroza.  ylattaaai.  ivofy.  Jz«a* 

nmm.  zzbaz  zf  razz*.  4ya4  Una  zr  nziarzl 
whitz. 

Jr-ms/Uala^m  harfi  JmiiW  Flam 


In  the  analysis  of  this 
copy  zee  have  a  definite 
price  appeal  indicated. 
Style  appeal  takes  a 
secondary  place. 


Great  News!  This 
.Arrival  of  Hats  In  23 
and  24  Inch  Headsizes! 
15.00 

Diznneiizn.  4oo.  zt  nzll  zz  yizzfy  zf  rezf*i  fzr 
litz  head  that  mzazurez  23  inehzz  zr  24 
inchzz:  zzzzliznt  rzprzduettonz  zf  Rzbzu^  z 
znd  Dczrzt'a  znfinalz.  Try  them  en.  thzy 


I  There  price  is  a  second¬ 
ary  consideration,  the 
style  appeal  zvill  empha- 
sice  the  right  note. 
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never  to  have  any  merchandise  enter  your  department  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins  says,  in  the  March  Atlantic 
that  does  not  carry,  directly  from  you.  a  human  interest  (1927),  “The  purpose  of  national  advertising  is  to 

story  that  helps  to  sell  it.  When  you  are  in  the  market,  bring  the  maker  and  user  of  goods  together,  so  that  the 

ask  your*  advertising  office  to  enter  your  department  maker  will  know  better  what  the  user  wants,  and  the 

and  tell  this  “human  interest  story"  for  you,  to  the  user  will  have  more  confidence  in  the  maker.” 
salespeople.  You  owe  the  merchandise  this  attention,  Mr.  Calkins  might  have  been  talking  al)Out  the  re- 
and  you  owe  it,  too,  to  the  salespeople  through  whose  tailer  and  his  customer.  The  advertising  must  carry  the 

hands  it  passes.  fine  spirit,  in  it.  of  the  men  that  own  and  manage  the 

We  must  represent  the  merchandise  e.xactly.  Better  business.  If  their  honest  intent  to  be  helpful  can  show 
be  less  enthusiastic  than  the  case  calls  for,  than  dis-  through  the  advertising,  that  advertising  will  make  more 
appoint  customers  who  come  in.  and  better  friends  for  the  store. 


The  total  newspaper  advertising  appropriation  for  the  whole  store  for  the  month  of  June,  1927,  is: 

$6.000 — 1170  Inches 
Planned  Sales  for  the  Dress  Floor  are : 

$21,200  Women’s  Dresses 
32.000  Misses’  Dresses 
4,500  Costume  Shop 

$57,700 

Based  on  these  planned  sales,  your  June  advertising  appropriation  is  appro.ximately  25%  of  the 
total  advertising  appropriation  or 

$1500—300  Inches 

We  suggest  as  a  working  basis  that  the  Misses’  Dress  Department's  share  of  this  be  approximately 

$910  or  182  Inches 

and  the  Women's  Department 

$5W  or  116  Inches 

For  your  information  and  comparison,  your  figures  for  June.  1926  were: 

(Total  advertising  appropriation  was  $(>500  or  1300  Inches) 

Planned  sales  for  the  Dress  Floor 

$25.000 — Women’s  Dresses  or  119  inches 
32.000 — Misses’  Dresses  or  151  inches 

$57,000  270  inches 

Actual  Sales  and  Space  used  in  newspapers: 

$21,217 — Women’s  Dresses  or  78  inches 
26.952 — Misses’  Dresses  or  166  inches 

$48,169  244  inches 

Signature  of  .\dv.  Mgr . 


Controllers  Appoint  Committee  For  Study  on  Calendar  Simplication 

The  Controllers’  Congress  went  on  record  at  its  Ind..  Qiairman:  Mr.  C.  A.  Garties,  Rike-Kumler  Co., 
Convention  in  Boston,  approving  an  exhaustive  study  Dayton.  Ohio ;  Mr.  E.  C.  Stevenson,  The  J.  L.  Hudson 
of  Calendar  Simplification  and  the  Thirteen  Months  Co..  Detroit. 

Plan,  and  appointed  the  following  committee  to  make  This  Committee  was  given  instruction  to  bring  in  a 
the  study:  rejrort  to  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

Mr.  LeRoy  Austin,  L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  convention  in  February  1929. 
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The  Value  of  Research  in  Business 

Companionate  Prosperity  Marches  Shoulder  to  Shoulder  with  Scientific 
Business  Research  in  Better  Production  and  Economical  Distribution 
By  Edward  A.  Fii.ene,  President.  William  A.  Filene's  Sons  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 


Till''  TIMF'  is  past  when  a  business  can  he  success¬ 
fully  inanaj^ed  on  a  basis  of  opinifui.  j^uess-work,  or 
tradition.  The  trend  is  definitely  toward  the  use  of 
scientific  methods.  The  leading  concerns  in  most  lines 
:,i  business  arc  already  using  the  most  modern  scientific 
methods  of  ma.ss  production  and  mass  distribution  with 
so  much  success  that  the  less  progressive  ones  are 
l>eing  forced  to  adopt  the  same  methods  if  they  arc 
to  survive. 

I'he  aim  of  mass  production  is  to  turn  f)Ut  goods  at 
the  lowest  ])ossihle  cost,  add  to  the  cost  the  smallest 
possible  margin  of  profit  and  sell  the  product  at  a  price 
so  low  that  the  mas.ses  of  the  jjeople  will  l)e  able  to 
buy  the  large  (piantities  of  goods  which  mass  jmoduc- 
tion  turns  out. 

rite  pioneers  in  mass  i)roduction  and  mass  distribu¬ 
tion  have  learned  that  unless  there  is  large  and  widc- 
s])read  imrchasing  power  they  cannot  dispose  of  their 
product.  So  in  addition  to  selling  at  a  low  jmice  they 
pay  as  high  wages  and  salaries  as  high  ])roduction  and 
large  sales  jier  emjdoyee  make  possible.  The  new  scien¬ 
tific  methods  such  as  are  used  by  the  makers  f)f  the 
riiom  Mc.\n  $4  shoe,  the  Chevrolet  and  the  Ford 
cars,  and  by  the  chain  stores,  fortunately  make  it  jKjssible 
for  wages  to  be  increased  while  at  the  same  time  costs 
and  prices  are  decreased.  Such  scientific  methods,  it  is 
apparent,  must  conquer  the  old-fashioned  methods 
which  keej)  costs  high  and  w’ages  low. 

Scientific  methods,  of  course,  are  based  on  facts  and 
since  facts  can  he  determined  only  by  research  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  research  now  is  and  must  continue  to  he,  not 
merely  an  important,  hut  an  absolutely  essential  activity 
of  the  business  which  hopes  to  succeed  in  the  future. 

Since  mass  production  and  mass  distribution  involve 
high  wages,  low  costs,  low  margins  of  profit  and  low 
selling  prices,  a  very  slight  error  may  turn  what  should 
have  been  a  .satisfactory  total  profit  into  a  loss. 

-As  more  and  more  concerns  are  forced  into  mass 
production  and  distribution  in  order  to  compete,  the 
competition  will  become  more  and  more  severe.  And 
since  the  successful  mass  producer  or  mass  distributor 
must  of  necessity  lie  large,  it  must  be  apparent  that  a 
great  deal  will  be  at  stake. 

Facts  Are  Essential 

•As  in  the  past,  the  leaders  of  these  great  enterprises 
of  the  future  will  be  autocrats.  But  they  will  differ 
from  the  autocrat  who  succeeded  in  the  early  pioneer 
days  of  business  in  that  they  will  base  their  decisions 
upon  scientifically  determined  facts  rather  than  upon 
opinions.  Opinions  often  served  well  enough  for  the 
autocrat  of  the  past,  for,  after  all,  his  competitors  were 
also  basing  their  decisions  upon  tradition,  guess-work 
and  opinions. 

But  now  facts  are  essential,  for  even  though  mass 
methods  have  not  vet  become  generally  used  there  is  in 


nearly  every  line  of  business  some  concern  which,  if  not 
actuallv  fully  organized  along  strictly  scientific  lines,  is 
ra])idly  approaching  that  condition.  I'he  situation  of 
the  concern  which  does  not  turn  to  research  in  order  to 
get  itself  upon  a  .scientific  basis  is  exceedingly  pre¬ 
carious. 

rhat  this  is  being  realized  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  estimated  abour  $200.0v)0.0(K)  a  year  is  being  sjient 
on  research — $70,(Xj0.0C0  of  it  by  the  government  and 
$130.(XX).000  by  business  concerns.  Fifteen  of  the  more 
progressive  companies  spend  a  total  of  between  tw'enty 
and  twenty-five  million  dollars  a  year  in  digging  up 
facts  and  find  that  it  is  such  a  productive  expense  that 
they  generally  increase  their  e.xpenditures  each  year. 
The  General  Motors  Corporation,  one  of  the  leaders  in 
the  use  of  scientific  mass  production,  is  now  erecting 
an  eleven  story  building  covering  a  city  block  to  house 
its  research  departments  alone. 

'I'he  papers  frequently  tell  of  new  and  sometimes 
startling  discoveries  made  in  the  research  lalxjratories  of 
such  comijanies  as  the  .American  'felephone  and  'I'ele- 
graph  Company,  the  ( jeneral  Electric  Cinnpany  and 
AVestinghouse  Company.  These  are  usually  the  spectac¬ 
ular  discoveries  which  ajjjjeal  to  the  general  imagina¬ 
tion.  Usually  we  do  not  liear  of  the  more  prosaic  facts 
which  research  turns  uj).  but  which  may  reduce  the 
cost  of  some  common  commodity  and  thereby  enable 
more  people  to  buy  and  enjoy  it,  or  which  may  increase 
the  profits  of  the  company  without  putting  a  burden 
upon  the  consumers  or  the  employees. 

I'he  field  for  business  research  is  as  big  as  the  world. 
It  would  be  unsafe  to  assume  that  there  is  any  activity 
which,  when  studied,  will  not  produce  facts  of  value  to  a 
business.  'I'he  research  work  may  deal  with  materials, 
factory  or  office  or  store  or  selling  methods,  home 
markets  and  international  markets.  It  is  not  jxjssible  to 
.say  that  any  one  of  these  fields  is  the  most  imjxjrtant 
and  productive,  for  the  needs  of  each  business  are  very 
apt  to  be  individual. 

But  one  thing  is  quite  certain :  any  business  can  bene¬ 
fit  from  analytical  research  into  its  own  methods  and 
activities.  The  office  manager  can  play  an  important 
part  in  that  type  of  research  in  two  ways :  First,  by 
studying  to  improve  the  methods  used  in  the  office,  and 
second,  by  studying  the  figures  which  it  is  the  function 
of  the  office  to  gather  in  order  to  find  out  facts  about 
other  phases  of  the  business. 

You  realize  of  course  that  in  a  way  an  office  is  a 
factory  and  that  many  of  the  basic  principles  of  scien¬ 
tific  mass  production  apply  in  the  office  as  well  as  in 
the  plant. 

Basically  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  pays  to  pay 
high  wages — provided  production  is  high.  It  pays  not 
only  because  high  wages  draw  the  best  employees,  but 
because,  if  your  employees  have  larger  purchasing  power, 
the  prosperity  of  every  one  who  has  any  part  in  making 
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or  distributing  the  things  your  employees  buy  is  in¬ 
creased.  This  is  a  complex  and  large  subject  on  which 
I  would  like  to  enlarge,  but  my  time  is  unfortunately 
too  limited.  I  have  called  it  “companionate  properity”. 
Briefly  the  idea  is  that  this  nation  cannot  enjoy  a 
permanently  high  level  of  prosperity  unless  every 
group,  farmers,  factory  workers,  employers  and  office 
employees  are  prosperous — that  is  to  say  unless  they 
have  large  buying  power. 

High  Production  Based  on  Research 

So  I  say,  it  pays  to  pay  high  wages  in  an  office — but 
high  wages  can  be  paid  only  if  production  is  high.  To 
get  high  production  is  largely  a  duty  of  office  managers. 
Their  best  aid  in  achieving  high  production  is  research 
— research  into  methods,  materials  and  machines. 

You  have  a  fertile  field  to  work  in.  I  heard  recently 
that  one  large  concern  had  so  improved  its  office  meth¬ 
ods  as  a  result  of  research  that  it  was  able  to  save  about 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  a  year  on  office  work 
alone.  That,  of  course,  was  probalfly  an  extreme  case, 
but  it  shows  what  an  o])en-minded  office  manager, 
unham|)ered  by  tradition  and  determined  to  get  the 
facts,  can  accomplish  as  a  result  of  basing  methods  on 
facts  secured  by  research. 

The  office  is  of  course  essentially  a  service  department 
of  any  business.  Directly  it  is  not  a  profit-making  de¬ 
partment,  as  is  the  factory  or  the  sales  department. 
But  indirectly  it  can  make  profits  by  showing  other  de¬ 
partments  how  to  increase  their  profits. 

As  individuals,  office  managers  have  a  very  real  and 
direct  interest  in  doing  whatever  they  can  to  increase 
the  profits  of  the  business,  for  after  all  salaries  depend 
upon  how  profitable  the  business  is. 

Therefore  it  devolves  upon  the  office  manager,  to  a 
large  extent,  to  determine  what  activities  of  the  office 
are  most  worth  while.  It  may  be  research  into  cost  fig¬ 
ures  to  find  where  economies  can  be  affected  or  upon 
which  lines  it  will  pay  to  exert  greater  selling  effort. 
It  may  be  research  into  figures  of  any  kind  that  will 
point  the  way  to  greater  profits. 

For  example:  in  retail  stores  and  in  many  kinds  of 
manufacturing  enterprises  it  is  worth  while  to  analyze 
the  accounts  receivable,  not  merely  to  determine  the 
causes  of  credit  losses  or  which  customers  are  falling 
behind,  but  to  help  the  business  sell  more. 

Research  Into  Charge  Accounts 

In  a  store  such  research  into  charge  accounts  will 
often  show  that  customers  confine  their  purchases  from 
that  store  to  certain  kinds  of  merchandise.  It  is,  of 
course,  certain,  then,  that  they  are  buying  elsewhere  the 
other  goods  which  the  store  sells.  If  many  charge 
accounts  show  that  about  a  certain  kind  of  goods  it  is 
certainly  evident  that  there  must  be  something  wrong 
either  with  the  price  or  the  quality  or  the  style  of  those 
goods.  With  that  information  as  a  starting  point,  it 
should  not  be  difficult  to  find  out  what  the  trouble  is 
and  to  rectify  it. 

Let  me  suggest  another  opportunity.  It  will  be  found 
to  be  of  great  profit-making  importance  to  keep  a  close 
record  of  the  profit  or  loss  that  results  on  goods  pur¬ 
chased  from  each  of  the  store’s  sources  of  supply.  If  it 
appears  that  the  transactions  with  any  supplier  show 


a  net  loss  at  the  end  of  any  period  there  is  something 
wrong  with  that  supplier  or  with  his  goods,  and  if 
the  trouble  cannot  be  rectified  it  will  be  best  to  find 
a  new  source  for  those  goods.  The  opixjrtunity  here  is 
extraordinary  and  it  is  practically  a  new  field. 

I  have  here  attempted  only  to  indicate  a  few  of  the 
kinds  of  research  which  can  be  done  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  office  manager.  How  much  should  be 
done  depends  ui)on  many  considerations.  Of  course, 
such  work  may  make  additional  work  for  the  office, 
but  if  the  office  manager  decides  shrewdly  what  is  best 
worth  while,  the  additional  work  will  make  additional 
profits. 

Let  me  now  indicate  some  of  the  other  fields  in 
which  business  has  found  it  pays  to  do  research  work. 

great  deal  of  money  has  of  recent  years  been 
spent  with  profitable  results  on  engineering  and  chem¬ 
ical  research  into  raw  material.  ,\n  example  is  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company.  Research 
showed  that  antimony  could  be  substituted  for  tin  in 
its  cables.  The  result  was  a  .saving  of  $6,000,000  in  ten 
years.  Another  study  showed  that  a  comparatively  in¬ 
expensive  metal  could  take  the  ])lace  of  platinum  for 
electrical  contacts.  In  ten  years  that  discovery  saved 
the  company  $13,000,000. 

A  bit  of  research  in  the  Ford  plant  saved  a  half 
tnillion  dollars  a  year  merely  by  showing  that  it  would 
be  economical  to  substitute  a  welded  rod  for  a  solid 
one  in  one  part  of  the  car. 

Probably  all  of  the  great  improvements  in  method 
which  have  made  mass  production  possible  resulted 
from  research.  Frederick  Taylor,  who  is  known  as  “the 
father  of  scientfic  management”,  was  an  enquiring  en¬ 
gineer  who  was  not  convinced  that  the  traditional  ways 
of  performing  operations  were  necessarily  the  best,  and 
who  did  research  work  to  see  if  they  could  be  improved. 

He  and  those  who  followed  him  built  up,  little  by 
little,  the  technique  which  we  call  mass  production. 

The  essence  of  scientific  mass  production  is  repetitive 
manufacture.  Most  of  the  operations  are  so  simplified 
that  even  an  unskilled  man  can  learn  them  and  perform 
them  with  great  speed. 

That  is  a  great  cost  saving  method,  but  it  holds  a 
danger.  Since  a  man  may  jjerform  an  operation  hun¬ 
dred  or  thousands  of  times  a  day  a  very  slight  amount 
of  waste  motion — a  fraction  of  a  second  on  each  oper¬ 
ation — may  amount  to  a  great  waste  in  dollars  on  a 
year’s  production. 

Therefore,  it  pays  in  a  mass  production  shop  to  sjjend 
a  large  amount  of  money  for  research  on  production 
methods  in  order  to  find  out  scientifically  just  which  is 
the  best,  quickest  and  cheapest  way  to  perform  an 
operation. 

Discard  Traditional  Thinking 

The  executive  who  thinks  traditionally  often  fails  to 
realize  this — especially  if  the  total  cost  of  an  individual 
operation  is  small.  But  one  who  thoroughly  understands 
mass*  production  is  not  satisfied  unless  he  has  the  facts 
on  every  operation  no  matter  how  seemingly  insignifi¬ 
cant  it  may  be.  Henry  Ford  tells  in  his  book  of  such 
a  case. 

The  piston  rod  assembly  was  comparatively  simple 
and  took  a  total  time  of  three  minutes  and  five  seconds 
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per  assembly.  To  some  it  would  have  appeared  to  offer 
but  .slight  chance  for  improvement.  But  Mr.  Ford  says 
of  it ; 

“  riie  foreman,  examining  the  operation,  could  not 
discover  why  it  should  take  as  much  as  three  minutes. 
He  analyzed  the  motions  with  a  stop-watch.  He  found 
that  four  hours  out  of  a  nine-hour  day  were  spent  in 
walking.  The  assembler  did  not  go  off  anywhere  but 
he  had  to  shift  his  feet  to  gather  in  his  materials  and  to 
push  away  his  finished  piece. 

‘■fn  the  whole  task  each  man  i)erformed  six  opera¬ 
tions.  The  foreman  devised  a  new  plan ;  he  split  the 
operation  into  three  divisions,  put  a  slide  on  the  liench 
and  three  men  on  each  side  of  it  and  an  inspector  at 
the  end.  Instead  of  one  man  performing  the  whole 
ojieration  one  man  then  [)erformed  only  one-third  of  the 
ojieration — he  performed  only  as  much  as  he  could  with¬ 
out  shifting  his  feet.  They  cut  down  the  scpiad  from 
twenty-eight  to  fourteen  men.  The  former  record  for 
twenty-eight  men  was  one  hundred  seventy-five  assem¬ 
blies  a  day.  Now  seven  men  turn  out  twenty-six  hun¬ 
dred  assemblies  in  eight  hours.” 

I'he  production  per  man  was  increased  5840%. 
(Juite  a  reward  for  research ! 

Ford  says  that  he  never  considers  that  anything  is 
being  done  as  well  as  it  can  be  done,  therefore  research 
into  methods  and  materials  is  constantly  going  on  in 
his  business.  It  would  be  easy  for  his  executives  to 
consider  that  some  operation  which  had  already  been 
improved  several  times,  was  beyond  further  improve¬ 
ment — if  they  thought  traditionally  or  based  their  con¬ 
clusions  on  guess-work.  But  their  only  tradition  seems 
to  be  that  everything  can  be  done  better — therefore 
they  are  constantly  searching  and  researching  for  facts 
— new  facts. 

Mass  production  demands  that  point  of  view,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  industry.  It  is  generally  found  in  the 
most  progressive  concerns. 

Distribution  Needs  Research 

Another  highly  important  field  for  research  work  is 
distribution — comprising  selling,  merchandising  and  ad¬ 
vertising.  While  a  good  deal  of  research  work  has  been 
done  in  that  field  a  great  deal  still  remains  to  be  done. 
Economical  mass  distribution  is  of  importance  not  only 
to  those  engaged  in  distribution,  but  to  manufacturers 
as  well,  for  if  the  large  volume  of  goods  produced  by 
scientific  mass  methods  is  to  lie  sold,  the  price  which 
the  consumer  is  asked  to  pay  must  be  kept  low.  That 
means,  of  course,  that  wastes  lietween  the  factory  and 
the  consumer  must  be  eliminated. 

There  is  still  great  waste  in  distribution.  On  the 
average  the  price  which  the  consumer  pays  is  double 
what  the  manufacturer  receives  for  his  product.  That 
is  not  due  to  profiteering  but  to  waste — a  large  part 
of  which  can  be  eliminated.  Dr.  Julius  Klein  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  estimated  that  this  waste 
amounts  to  15%  of  the  total  volume  of  sales  or  roughly 
between  7  and  8  billion  dollars  a  year. 

Distribution  is  lagging  l^ehind  production  in  efficiency 
largely  because  as  yet  not  so  much  research  has  been 
done  on  its  problems. 

Probably  the  greatest  steps  tow’ard  .scientific  low 
cost  mass  distribution  have  been  taken  by  the  chain 


stores,  although  a  few  department  stores  and  specialty 
stores  have,  as  a  result  of  research,  made  some  advances 
along  those  lines. 

The  success  of  the  chain  stores  is  due  chiefly  to  two 
things — large  purchasing  power,  and  the  standardization 
of  the  best  methods  which  research  brings  to  light. 
Most  of  them  maintain  central  staffs  of  experts  who 
persistently  seek  the  facts  about  distribution  and  store 
operation.  They  study  methods  of  accounting,  selling, 
advertising,  window  display,  stock  arrangement,  and 
all  of  the  other  factors  which  have  a  bearing  on  suc¬ 
cessful  retailing.  When  they  find  what  seems  to  be  an 
improved  method  they  generally  try  it  out  in  one  or 
more  stores  and  if  it  works  satisfactorily  they  make  it 
standard  practice  for  all  of  the  stores  in  the  chain. 

Much  the  same  kind  of  research  is  done  by  the  Retail 
Research  Association — a  group  of  18  non-competing 
stores  of  which  Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Company  is  one. 
Several  other  groups  of  stores  are  also  (loing  similar 
kinds  of  research  work. 

Small  individually  owned  stores  are  at  a  distinct  dis¬ 
advantage  in  competing  with  the  chains,  partly  because 
of  their  inferior  purchasing  power  and  i)artly  because 
as  individuals  they  cannot  afford  the  research  work 
which  so  benefits  the  chains  and  large  groups.  The  way 
out  for  them  is  to  form  strong  organizations  for  co¬ 
operative  buying  and  for  research  work  along  the  lines 
of  the  chains,  while  continuing  to  maintain  their  finan¬ 
cial  independence.  Centralization  of  ownership  is  not 
essential ;  in  fact,  individual  ownership  has  advantages, 
for  the  owner  is  not  bound  by  red  tape,  but  is  free  to 
use  his  own  judgment  in  dealing  with  his  day  to  day 
problems. 

This  grouping  of  small  stores  for  cooperative  buying 
and  research  work  is  yet  largely  to  be  developed.  But 
it  has  already  been  proved  that  cooperative  research 
work  pays. 

Some  90  trade  associations  are  now  doing  research 
work  for  their  members.  Although  only  about  half  of 
those  organizations  are  willing  to  tell  how  much  they 
are  spending,  the  total  figure  for  those  which  have  re¬ 
ported  their  figures  is  about  $15,000,000  a  year.  In 
addition,  65  associations  each  maintain  a  research  asso¬ 
ciate  in  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards  at  a 
cost  of  nearly  $500,000  a  year. 

As  a  result  of  this  type  of  cooperative  research,  a 
branch  of  the  electrical  industry  saves  its  members 
$1,500,000  a  year  on  the  purchase  of  a  single  com¬ 
modity.  Cooperative  research  for  the  foundry  industry 
developed  an  improved  process  which  saves  $1250  a  year 
to  foundries  having  an  output  of  100  tons  of  castings  a 
week  and  proportionately  greater  savings  to  those  with 
a  greater  production.  An  improvement  in  the  process 
of  scouring  wool  saves  one  of  the  firms  which  sub¬ 
scribed  to  the  cooperative  research  work  $10,000  a  year. 

While  the  instances  of  cooperative  research  which  I 
have  cited  have  to  do  with  betterments  in  production, 
the  field  for  cooperative  research  in  distribution  is 
equally  great  and  will  certainly  be  more  intensively 
cultivated  before  long. 

Examples  of  Good  Economy 

While  retail  stores  confine  their  research  largely  to 
store  methods,  manufacturers  have  found  that  it  pays 
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to  make  detailed  surveys  of  markets  as  to  buying  jxiwer, 
consumer  preferences,  territories,  methods  of  selling 
and  of  advertising  and  so  on.  Some  of  these  researches 
have  opened  up  new  sales  ix)ssihilities  while  others  have 
pf)inted  the  way  to  mass  distribution  and.  as  a  result, 
mass  production. 

The  Regal  .Shoe  Company,  for  instance,  had  felt  that 
it  was  necessary  to  make  about  2500  varieties  and  sizes 
of  shoes.  That  made  the  refinements  of  large  scale 
.scientific  mass  production  impossible.  As  a  result  the 
C(;ni])any  had  to  sell  its  shoes  at  retail  at  more  than 
$10  a  pair. 

In  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  selling  force  who  main¬ 
tained  tliat  such  a  diversity  was  essential,  the  manage¬ 
ment  determined  to  study  the  matter  and  find  out. 

The  .Vim  of  Research 

More  than  500.000  feet  were  measured  and  the  sta¬ 
tistics  so  gathered  were  tabulated.  It  was  fotmd  that 
many  of  the  sizes  and  varieties  were  seldom  called  tor. 
.\s  a  result  the  number  of  varieties  was  reduced  to  100. 
That  made  ma.ss  production  with  its  economies  ])ossihle 
with  the  result  that  an  ecpially  desirable  shoe  is  now  sold 
at  a  ])rofit  for  $6. 

■Vnother  concern  turned  to  research  for  a  solution  to 
the  problem  of  how  to  make  better  use  of  its  salesmen’s 
time.  Studies  showed  that  on  the  average  a  salesman 
was  in  the  presence  of  the  buyer  only  15%  of  his  work¬ 
ing  time,  i'he  rest  was  spent  in  travelling,  waiting  and 
doing  "jtaper  work”. 

Further  studies  were  made  in  the  field  which  showed 
that  salesmen  wasted  time  by  canvassing  unsystem¬ 
atically. 

It  was  determined  to  plan  the  salesman’s  work  so 
that  as  little  time  as  possible  would  he  wasted  in 
travelling.  That  called  for  more  research  to  find  out 
where  the  ])rosi)ects  were  located,  when  they  were  most 
apt  to  buy,  and  how  territories  could  he  covered  with  the 
greatest  dispatch  and  the  shortest  jumps. 

.\fter  the  salesman’s  work  was  planned  from  the 
office  the  salesmen  were  able  to  spend  from  25%  to  30'  i 
of  their  time  in  actual  selling  as  against  only  15% 
before. 

An  e.xample  of  market  research  is  provided  by  an  old 
established  cutlery  manufacturer  who  found  the  sales 
of  his  principal  product — black  handled  knives — falling 
off. 

A  market  survey  among  household  supply  merchants 
and  the  actual  users  of  the  knives  showed  that  there 
was  a  distinct  trend  toward  the  use  of  color  not  only 
in  small  restaurants  like  tea  rooms,  hut  in  home  kitchens 
and  dining  rooms.  Black  handled  knives  were  not  dec¬ 
orative  enough  to  suit  modern  ideas,  so  that  concern 
changed  the  color  to  a  bright  blue  and  regained  its 
market. 

Research  work  does  not  always  involve  elaborate 
scientific  equipment,  or  the  use  of  highly  expert  and 
experienced  investigators.  The  aim  of  research  is  to 
find  important  and  relevant  facts.  Often,  as  I  have 
said,  these  are  available  within  the  business  itself  in  the 
form  of  statistics  and  cost  figures.  Or  the  needed  facts 
may  he  economic  in  nature  dealing  with  any  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  conditions  in  this  country  or  abroad.  There  are 
economic  services  which  make  a  business  of  gathering 
such  facts.  The  Lhiited  States  Department  of  Com¬ 


merce  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  are  other  sources  of  such  facts  which  can  he  used 
to  advantage  by  many  businesses. 

Certainly  the  concern  which  blindly  neglects  to  dig 
out  the  facts  that  affect  its  business  is  at  a  great  dis¬ 
advantage  when  comjieting  with  others  which  base  all 
of  their  important  policies,  decisions  and  methods  upon 
facts.  ^ 

Research  the  Basis  of  Policies 

Hut  there  is  a  more  important  reast)n  for  research 
than  merely  to  make  it  possible  for  the  individual  busi¬ 
ness  to  meet  and  heat  its  direct  competitors,  important  as 
that  reason  is.  It  is  that  the  facts  di.sclo.scd  by  research, 
when  used  as  a  basis  for  policies  and  methods  which 
will  enable  a  concern  to  reduce  costs  and  raise  wages, 
increase  the  ])rosi)erity  not  only  of  that  concern  ami  its 
employees  hut  to  some  extent  of  all  other  concerns  and 
their  employees.  It  is  that  to  which  1  have  referred 
earlier  un<ler  the  name  of  "Companionate  l’ros])erity”. 
It  means  that  if  any  concern  through  holding  to 
old-fashioned  methods  keeps  its  costs  high  and  its  wages 
low',  it  not  only  suffers  from  its  shortsightedness 
directly,  hut.  by  reducing  the  buying  power  of  its  em¬ 
ployees  and  its  ])ossihle  customers,  reduces  the  prosper¬ 
ity  of  others  and  ultimately  reduces  its  own  prosperity 
still  further. 

ft  is  imi)ortant  that  w’e  all  he  as  prosperous  as  possi¬ 
ble — not  only  we  in  America,  hut  the  citizens  of  all 
other  countries.  If  other  i)eoples  are  not  prosperous 
they  cannot  afford  to  buy  the  things  we  i)roduce  and 
W'e  shall  not  he  able  to  export  the  suri)luses  which  will 
he  turned  out  by  mass  production.  'I'hat  will  affect 
our  prosjjerity. 

I'he  best  road  to  peace  is  the  road  of  prosperity. 
Peoples  w'ho  are  prosperous  do  not  lightly  go  to  war 
with  the  idea  that  things  are  economically  so  unsatis¬ 
factory  that  they  have  little  to  lose,  and  by  comiuest 
may  gain  something.  And.  further,  prosperous  peoples 
do  not  turti  to  irrational  remedies  like  communism  in 
the  effort  to  find  happiness  and  what  they  feel  to  he 
their  share  of  the  comforts  and  necessities  of  life. 

These  great  ends — peace,  happiness  and  prosperity — 
can  he  achieved  through  widespread  and  general  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  new  scientific  methods.  Those  methods  de¬ 
pend  upon  knowledge  of  basic  facts,  which  can  be  de¬ 
termined  only  through  research. 


Cotton  Fabrics  and  Their  Uses 

JNTERESTING  and  helpful  to  the  Dry  Goods, 
Specialty  and  Department  Stores  constituting  the 
membership  of  the  Association,  is  the  recently  issued 
])amphlet  on  "Cotton  P'ahrics  and  Their  Uses”.  It  is 
an  outline  of  current  uses  of  cotton  and  an  important 
addition  to  the  knowledge  of  its  usefulness.  It  is  a 
direct  result  of  what  15,000  American  manufacturers 
and  distributors  have  contributed  to  the  Textile  Div¬ 
ision  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com¬ 
merce. 

The  ])amphlet  should  l)e  on  the  desks  of  every  buyer 
and  copy  writer.  Issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  Julius  Klein,  Director,  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Textile  Division.  It  may  he  secured  free 
of  charge. 
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Adjustment  Policies  on  Furs 

A  Valuable  Summary  of  Reports  from  Member 
Stores  on  the  Most  Satisfactory  Adjustment  Policies 

Compiled  by  Edwin  L.  Stoiber,  General  Manager,  Store  Managers'  Division 


During  the  last  few  years  quantities  of  fur  have 
l»een  and  are  still  being  used  as  trimming  on  cloth 
coats.  The  merchant  purchasing  fur  coats  made 
to  sell  at  popular  prices  faces  probable  adjustments, 
l)ecause  it  cannot  be  expected  that  manufacturers  can 
use  furs  that  can  be  absolutely  guaranteed.  Due  to  the 
tremendous  changes  that  have  been  made  in  fur  coats 
and  fur  trimmed  garments  as  a  result  of  the  intensive 
style  trends,  stores  that  have  always  maintained  liberal 
adjustment  policies  are  confronted  with  losses  not  in¬ 
cluding  the  labor  involved. 

The  Store  Managers’  Division  therefore  presents  the 
following  summary  on  adjustment  policies.  Their  pur¬ 
pose  in  this  summary  is  to  give  as  much  light  as  jwssi- 
ble  on  adjustment  policies  that  will  enable  stores  to 
treat  their  customers  fairly  and  at  the  same  time  be  fair 
with  themselves.  The  three  questions  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  merchants  are: 

To  what  extent  do  member  stores  guarantee 
furs  in  either  trimmings  or  fur  coats? 

To  what  extent  have  manufacturers  been 
willing  to  adjust  claims  for  unsatisfactory 
fur? 

Do  any  member  stores  discuss  the  wearing 
qualities  with  the  customer  frankly  in  making 
a  sale  even  to  the  point  of  losing  the  sale  where 
the  truth  about  certain  furs  is  involved? 

The  summary  presents  the  point  of  view  of  mer¬ 
chants  in  the  various  sections  of  the  country,  from  New 
England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  the  Southern 
States,  and  the  stores  of  the  Middle  West  and  Pacific 
Coast. 

The  Store  Managers’  Division  will  welcome  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  policy  and  customer  experience  from  mem¬ 
ber  stores. 

Seven  New  England  Stores 

“We  do  not  guarantee  fur  coats  nor  fur  trimmings 
on  cloth  coats  except  in  so  far  as  this  is  implied  by 
our  policy  of  standing  back  of  all  merchandise  that 
we  sell. 

“In  practically  all  cases  the  manufacturer  has  made 
satisfactory  adjustments. 

“Our  salespeople  are  instructed  to  give  complete  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  wearing  qualities  of  furs. 

“From  our  experience  I  w’ould  say  that  any  .store 
that  has  excessive  fur  adjustments  should  look  to  buying 
efficiency  rather  than  to  adjustment  ixjlicy.’’ 

Educating  the  Customer 

“We  do  not  guarantee  furs  either  as  trimmings  or 
coats. 

“Our  manufacturers  do  not  make  good  on  furs  unless 
it  is  proven  that  they  are  at  fault. 


“We  frankly  discuss  with  our  customers  the  wearing 
qualities  of  furs.” 

“We  guarantee  furs  for  the  first  season’s  wear  against 
rips,  poor  skins,  and  wear  on  the  edges. 

“The  manufacturers,  generally  sjKjaking,  make  good 
for  unsatisfactory  furs. 

“It  is  our  intention  to  have  our  .salesjwople  discuss 
very  frankly  with  customers  the  wearing  qualities  of 
furs.  Naturally,  there  is  a  case  now  and  then  where  a 
salesperson  slips  up. 

“With  each  sale  of  fur  we  enclose  a  booklet  entitled, 
“Furs,  Wear  Depends  on  the  Care.” 

Mid-Atlantic  States 

“We  do  not  guarantee  the  wearing  ({ualities  of  furs, 
but  we  have  gone  to  extremes  in  making  adjustments 
for  our  customers,  feeling  that  no  store  should  sell  furs 
unless  they  can  give  some  degree  of  service. 

“We  do  not  depend  upon  manufacturers  to  make  re¬ 
pairs  on  furs,  as  we  find  in  most  cases  they  will  not 
do  the  work  willingly  and  satisfactorily. 

“We  discuss  the  wearing  qualities  of  the  fur  with 
our  customer  before  she  makes  her  purchase.  While 
this  once  in  a  while  causes  us  to  lose  a  sale,  it  impresses 
our  customers  to  such  an  extent  that  we  make  more 
sales  through  this  method  than  we  lose.” 

“Would  it  be  advisable,  as  part  of  the  laboratory  that 
the  Association  intends  to  set  up  to  take  all  new  furs 
that  are  being  sponsored  by  various  organizations  and 
pass  them  through  some  sort  of  physical  test  for  wear- 
ability  and  durability?” 

Definite  Adjustments  Made 
“We  do  not  guarantee  furs.  When  a  customer  returns 
a  piece  of  fur  for  adjustment  and  we  believe  that  the 
fur  did  not  wear  as  well  as  it  should,  we  make  an  ad¬ 
justment.  In  most  cases,  however,  complaints  are  un¬ 
warranted  and  we  endeavor  to  convince  the  customer 
that  the  fur  wore  as  well  as  could  be  expected. 

“If  the  fur  appears  inferior  we  usually  get  an  adjust¬ 
ment  from  the  manufacturer. 

“Our  clerks  are  instructed  to  advise  customers  about 
the  wearing  qualities  of  fur.” 

No  Guarantee  Made 

We  do  not  guarantee  that  furs  will  not  rub  off  on 
the  edges,  or  in  the  case  of  cloth  coats  where  the  hat, 
at  the  back  of  the  neck,  chafes  off  the  fur. 

“We  have  been  able  to  get  adjustments  with  manu¬ 
facturers  where  we  believe  they  were  at  fault. 

“We  always  make  it  clear  to  our  customers  what  they 
may  expect  as  to  wearing  qualities  of  fur,  but  never 
argue  with  them  if  they  register  a  complaint. 

Repairs  on  Coats 

“We  will  keep  a  fur  coat  in  repair  for  one  season 
in  so  far  as  poor  skins  are  concerned.  If  it  is  a  matter 
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of  repairing  edges,  or  collar  or  cuffs,  we  charge  for 
such  alterations  as  it  is  natural  for  a  fur  coat  over  a 
period  of  even  a  few  months,  to  wear  on  the  edges. 

“We  have  found  manufacturers,  in  most  instances,  to 
be  willing  to  cooperate. 

“It  is  very  important  to  discuss  the  exact  wearing 
qualities  of  furs  with  customers,  even  at  the  risk  of 
losing  a  sale,  and  this  is  done  in  our  Fur  Department. 

“We  do  not  give  a  written  guarantee;  we  handle  a 
claim  of  unsatisfactory  wear  on  fur  trimmings  or  a 
fur  coat  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  any  other  merchan¬ 
dise. 

“Manufacturers,  except  in  very  unreasonable  cases, 
adjust  our  claims. 

“We  frankly  discuss  the  wearing  qualities  of  furs 
with  the  customer  even  at  the  risk  of  losing  a  sale.” 

Manufacturers’  Adjustments 

“We  do  not  guarantee  fur  coats  or  fur  trimmings. 
We  do,  however,  make  adjustments  when  customers’ 
claims  are  not  unreasonable. 

“Manufacturers  also  make  adjustments  to  us,  not  to  the 
extent,  however,  that  we  make  them  to  our  customers. 

“In  many  cases  where  the  customer  is  not  informed 
of  the  wearing  qualities  of  furs,  we  do  tell  them  that 
certain  furs  are  very  beautiful  but  that  the  wearing 
qualities  are  not  good. 

“We  give  no  particular  guarantee.  We  have  very  few 
complaints  on  our  inexpensive  fur-trimmed  coats,  and 
when  we  do  the  manufacturer  is  always  willing  to  re¬ 
place  a  collar,  or  cuffs,  where  the  fur  has  not  given  sat¬ 
isfaction  to  the  customer  within  a  reasonable  length  of 
time. 

“We  do  not  discuss  with  customers  the  wearing  qual¬ 
ities  of  the  fur  unless  the  question  is  brought  up  by 
them. 

“We  do  not  guarantee  the  wearing  qualities  of  fur. 
We  tell  our  customers  that  the  furs  are  the  best  of 
their  kind  or  as  good  as  can  be  procured,  but  that  we 
cannot  guarantee  their  wearing  qualities. 

“The  manufacturers  will  not  guarantee  any  furs  to 
us  and  do  not  make  good  to  us  as  a  rule. 

“We  do  not  discuss  the  matter  of  wearing  qualities 
of  furs  unless  a  customer  asks  the  question.  Our  policy, 
however,  is  to  please  the  customer  and  very  often  we 
make  good  and  take  our  loss.” 

Care  in  Ll^sing  “Guarantee*’ 

“W’e  do  not  use  the  word  guarantee  in  either  our 
coat  department  or  in  our  fur  department.  In  the  fur 
department  we  feel  that  if  a  fur  coat  does  not  give 
complete  and  satisfactory  service  during  the  course  of 
the  first  season  that  we  should  take  the  coat  and  put  it 
back  into  proper  condition.  In  the  coat  departments  we 
also  avoid  the  use  of  this  term  guarantee  and  take  care 
of  all  reasonable  complaints  on  furs,  whether  they  have 
lasted  a  season  or  part  of  a  season. 

“The  fur  coat  department  feels  that  it  gets  complete 
satisfaction  from  all  of  the  coat  manufacturers,  but 
the  buyers  of  both  coat  departments  do  not  get  this  com¬ 
plete  co-operation  from  their  manufacturers  and  have  to 
stand  for  the  charges. 

“Salespeople  in  both  the  fur  and  coat  departments 
are  definitely  instructed  to  tell  the  customers  that  cer¬ 


tain  furs  do  not  wear  well,  and  are  particularly  fragile; 
that  all  furs  will  show  signs  of  wear,  particularly  on  the 
inner  side  of  cuffs  where  it  has  constant  contact  with  the 
body  of  the  coat,  and  on  the  back  of  the  collars.” 

Southern  Stores 

“We  do  not  guarantee  furs,  either  trimmings,  fur 
coats,  or  fur  pieces,  however,  notwithstanding  that,  we 
have  complaints  that  we  have  to  adjust  as  liest  we  can. 

“We  have  found  fur  manufacturers  to  be  about  the 
hardest  source  of  supply  that  we  do  business  with.  They 
do  not  willingly  adjust  claims,  but  eventually  some 
form  of  settlement  is  arrived  at  whereby  we  take  other 
pieces  of  fur  in  the  place  of  the  ones  complained  of. 

“We  discuss  with  customers,  with  the  utmost  frank¬ 
ness,  the  wearing  qualities  of  furs ;  it  puts  us  in  a 
strong  position  to  withstand  the  complaints.” 

From  the  Middle  West  Members 

“We  do  not  guarantee  furs,  but  we  do  maintain  a 
very  liberal  adjustment  policy. 

“We  only  buy  from  the  very  best  manufacturers  and 
have  very’  little  difficulty  in  getting  them  to  adjust 
claims. 

“We  frankly  discuss  the  wearing  qualities  of  furs, 
even  at  the  risk  of  losing  a  sale. 

“While  we  do  not  guarantee  furs,  as  a  first  class 
store  we  stand  behind  our  merchandise.  We  have  a 
very  liberal  adjustment  policy  and  go  to  any  length  to 
satisfy  a  customer.  A  total  expense  of  $250.00  will 
cover  all  our  fur  adjustments  in  a  year. 

“We  have  never  know’n  of  a  manufacturer  making 
good  for  furs  or  fur  trimmings. 

“We  tell  our  customers  exactly  what  the  article 
sold  is.” 

Manufacturers’  Policy 

“We  make  no  guarantee  either  on  trimmings  or  on 
fur  coats. 

“The  manufacturers’  policy  with  us  is  not  to  adjust 
clainjs  for  unsatisfactory  furs,  but  some  manufacturers, 
under  certain  conditions,  do  adjust  claims  satisfactorily. 

“We  try  to  tell  the  customer  the  exact  truth  concern¬ 
ing  the  wearing  qualities  of  furs,  but  we  cannot  guar¬ 
antee  that  ambitious  salespersons  will  not  make  larger 
claims  than  are  warranted  for  wearing  qualities  in  order 
to  secure  the  sales  and  their  commissions. 

“In  selling  fur  or  fur-trimmed  garments  we  do  not 
say  that  we  guarantee  any  furs  or  fur  trimmings.  We 
do,  however,  satisfy  our  customers  on  complaints  by 
repairing,  cleaning,  and  sometimes  replacing  garments. 

One  Basis  for  Guarantee 

“We  guarantee  furs,  both  coats  and  trimmings,  on 
exactly  the  same  basis  that  we  do  all  merchandise  in 
the  store,  that  is.  without  limit. 

“We  have  always  found  manufacturers  very  fair  in 
adjusting  claims  where  they  were  at  fault. 

“We  try  to  have  our  salespeople  tell  customers  ex¬ 
actly  what  weak  ixjints  exist  in  certain  kinds  of  fur. 

“While  we  do  not  use  the  word  “guarantee”  in  con¬ 
nection  with  fur  trimmings  or  fur  garments,  every¬ 
thing  that  we  sell  carries  a  moral  gtiarantee  with  it. 

“We  discuss  frankly  with  customers  the  wearing 
qualities  of  furs.” 
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Where  are  We  Pointed? 

Stores  of  All  Sizes  Show  Certain  Decreases  in  Net 
Profits-This  Review  Indicates  Some  Definite  Causes 

By  M.  A.  Richardson,  General  Manager,  Controllers’  Congress 

Editorial  Note — This  careful  study  of  Operating  Expenses  for  the  year 
1927,  as  compiled  for  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  by  the 
Bureau  of  Business  Research,  Harvard  U niversity  shotcs  figures  as  com¬ 
pared  ivith  previous  years  that  possibly  indicate  definite  tceaknesses  in 


the  present  methtnl  of  distribution, 
out  many  startling  facts  and  retaile 

The  FIN.AL  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Business  Re¬ 
search,  Harvard  University,  has  not  as  yet  l)een 
completed,  hut  the  preliminary  report  released  at  the 
Controllers’  Congress  convention  in  Boston  indicates 
some  rather  startling  conditions  that  warrant  the  atten¬ 
tion  and  close  study  of  the  store  e.xecutives. 

Cienerally  speaking  the  trend  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  retailer  is  continually  asking  more  for  his  commodi¬ 
ties.  This  is  necessitated,  at  least  in  his  opinion,  to 
counterbalance  the  increase  in  operating  expenses  and 
leaving  a  margin  of  sufficient  size  as  a  return  on  capital 
invested.  This  condition,  if  it  continues,  will  in  the  end 
perhaps  hasten  other  methods  of  distribution. 

It  would  appear  that  in  the  stampede  for  volume  and 
the  straining  of  effort  to  pamper  the  unbusinesslike 
tendencies  of  the  customer,  the  retailer  is  making  a 
dangerous  sacrifice  of  profit  as  will  be  indicated  by  the 
following  summaries : 


Stores  xvith  rolume  less  than  $1,000,(X)0 — By  Natural  Divisions 


1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Salaries 

14.1 

15.4 

14.9 

14.2 

15.3 

15.2 

15.5 

15.9 

Rentals 

2.1 

2.4 

2.3 

2.3 

2.3 

2.5 

2.7 

2.7 

Advertising 

2.1 

2.4 

2.1 

2.0 

2.2 

2.2 

2.3 

2.2 

Taxes 

.6 

.() 

.7 

.7 

.7 

.65 

.65 

.65 

Interest 

2.1 

2.3 

2.6 

2.5 

2.6 

2.5 

2.6 

2.7 

Supplies 

.8 

.8 

.6 

.65 

.75 

.75 

.8 

.8 

Service  Purchased  .6 

.6 

.7 

.7 

.75 

.75 

.8 

.85 

Unclassified 

1.3 

1.2 

1.0 

1.0 

1.1 

1.0 

.9 

.7 

Traveling 

.3 

.5 

.4 

.35 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.4 

Communication 

2 

2 

2 

.25 

.25 

.3 

.3 

.3 

Repairs 

A 

.2 

2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

2 

.2 

Insurance 

A 

.4 

.5 

.5 

.55 

.55 

’.5 

.5 

Depreciation : 

Losses  from 

Bad  Debts 

.1 

2 

.3 

.3 

.35 

.3 

.3 

.3 

Other 

.5 

.5 

.5 

.5 

.6 

.65 

.6 

.65 

Professional 

Services 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.15 

.15 

.15 

.15 

Total  Hxf'ense 

25.7 

27.8 

27.1 

26.3 

28.2 

28.1 

28.7 

29.0 

P'rom  the  foregoing  summary  of  expjenses  over  a 
period  of  8  years  it  will  be  noted  that  the  expense  of 
conducting  a  retail  husiness  has  increased  3.3  percent. 
The  divisions  of  exjjense  making  up  this  increase  are  as 
follows ; 

Increase  Decrease 


Salaries  1-8 

Rent  .6 

-Advertising  .1 

Taxes  .05 

Interest  .6 


The  author  of  this  review  ptnnts 
may  draw  their  own  conclusions. 


Increase 

Decrease 

Supplies 

— 

Service  Purchased 

25 

Unclassified 

.6 

Traveling 

.1 

Communication 

.1 

Repairs 

2 

Insurance 
Depreciation : 
Losses  from 

.1 

Bad  Debts 

2 

Other 

.15 

Professional  Services  .05 

■  - 

-  - 

Total 

4.1 

.8 

.8 

Increase 

3.3 

It  will  be  noted  that  Salaries  and  Wages  form  by 
far  the  largest  portion  of  the  increase. 

The  foregoing  percentages  have  Ijeen  further  sub-di¬ 
vided  into  stores  of  varying  sizes  and  in  the  following 
summary  is  shown  the  condition  for  the  same  period  for 
stores  having  a  volume  of  less  than  $250,000. 


1921 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Salaries 

14.5 

13.7 

14.8 

14.8 

15.1 

15.6 

Rentals 

2.2 

2.1 

2.3 

2.4 

2.5 

2.5 

.Advertising 

1.8 

1.7 

2.0 

1.9 

1.9 

2.0 

Taxes 

.7 

.7 

.75 

.7 

.8 

.7 

Interest 

2.9 

2.8 

2.9 

2.8 

3.0 

2.9 

Supplies 

.6 

.6 

.65 

.6 

.6 

.7 

Service  Purchased 

.7 

.7 

.8 

.75 

.8 

.8 

Unclassified 

1.1 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

.8 

.5 

Traveling 

.5 

.25 

.35 

.35 

•  .35 

.3 

Communication 

■> 

2 

.25 

.25 

.3 

Repairs 

.T 

2 

.15 

.15 

.15 

2 

Insurance 

.5 

.55 

.6 

.6 

.6 

.5 

Depreciation ;  Losses  from 
Bad  Debts 

.3 

.4 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.3 

Other 

.4 

.4 

.55 

.6 

.55 

.6 

Professional  Services 

.1 

.1 

.15 

.1 

.1 

.1 

Total 

26.6 

25.4 

27.5 

27.3 

27.8 

28.0 

It  is  noted  that  in  stores  doing  less  than  $250,000, 
the  expense  increase  was  less  than  that  shown  by  the 
average  for  all  stores  under  $1,000,000.  The  expenses 
for  stores  with  annual  sales  volume  under  $1,000,000 
are  further  classified  into  two  classes,  namely,  stores 
with  sales  volume  from  $250,000  to  $500,000  and  stores 
with  sales  volume  from  $500,000  to  $1,000.00.  The 
schedules  of  percents  for  these  stores  are  summarized 
as  follows : 
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$250,000  to  $500,000. 


1921 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Salaries 

15.6 

14.6 

15.4 

15.5 

15.7 

15.8 

Rentals 

2.2 

2.5 

2.4 

2.5 

2.7 

2.6 

Advertising 

2.1 

2.0 

2.2 

2.3 

2.5 

2.2 

Taxes 

.7 

.7 

.7 

.65 

.6 

.7 

Interest 

2.4 

2.4 

2.4 

2.4 

2.4 

2.7 

Supplies 

.5 

.7 

.7 

.8 

1.0 

.9 

Service  Purchased 

.7 

.7 

.8 

.8 

.7 

.85 

Unclassified 

1.4 

.9 

1.0 

1.0 

.9 

.75 

Traveling 

.4 

.3 

.45 

.5 

.4 

.4 

Communication 

.2 

.25 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.35 

Repairs 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.3 

Insurance 

.5 

.5 

.55 

.5 

.5 

.5 

Depreciation :  Losses 
Bad  Debts 

from 

.2 

.25 

.35 

.25 

.3 

.4 

Other 

.4 

.5 

.6 

.6 

.6 

.8 

Professional  Services 

.1 

.1 

.15 

.1 

.1 

.15 

Total 

27.6 

26.6 

28.2 

28.4 

28.9 

29.4 

With  the  single  exception  of  1923  you  will  note  the 
gradual  increase  in  total  expenses.  Figures  for  the 
year  1922  are  not  available  for  comparison  by  these 
classes  and  we  have  eliminated  them  in  this  compilation 
but  from  all  indications  they  would  fall  slightly  lower 
than  the  27.6%  for  1921  and  higher  than  26.6%  for 
1923. 

$500,000  to  $1,000,000 


1921 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Salaries 

15.5 

14.7 

16.2 

15.8 

15.8 

16.5 

Rentals 

2.3 

2.5 

2.4 

2.8 

3.0 

3.1 

Advertising 

2.6 

2.6 

2.6 

2.7 

2.7 

2.7 

Taxes 

.6 

.7 

.65 

.6 

.6 

.6 

Interest 

1.9 

2.2 

2.1 

2.2 

2.3 

2.3 

Supplies 

1.0 

.8 

.95 

1.0 

1.0 

.95 

Service  Purchased 

.7 

.7 

.75 

.7 

.9 

.9 

Unclassified 

1.5 

1.0 

1.2 

1.0 

.9 

.8 

Traveling 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.45 

.5 

Communication 

.2 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.3 

Repairs 

.3 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.3 

.2 

Insurance 

.5 

.45 

.5 

.45 

.5 

.4 

Depreciation:  Losses  from 
Bad  Debts 

2 

2 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.25 

Other 

’.5 

.6 

.65 

.7 

.7 

.75 

Professional  Services 

.1 

.2 

.15 

.15 

.2 

.15 

Totals 

28.3 

27.6 

29.4 

29.3 

29.9 

30.4 

The  foregoing  summaries  clearly  indicate  the  gradual 
increases  taking  place  in  operating  costs  and  as  previ¬ 
ously  shown  the  increase  is  largely  reflected  in  the 
salary  natural  division.  The  following  summary  will 
show  the  changes  by  functions : 


All  Stores  IVith  Sales  Volume  Under  $1,000,000. 


1921 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Administrative 

8.2 

7.9 

8.1 

8.0 

7.9 

8,0 

Occupancy 

4.5 

4.7 

4.8 

4.9 

5.1 

5.3 

Publicity 

3.3 

3.3 

3.7 

3.5 

3.6 

3.4 

Buying 

2.3 

2.0 

2.3 

2.1 

2.4 

2.3 

Selling 

9.6 

9.7 

9.9 

9.6 

9.7 

10.0 

Total 

27.9*  27.6*  28.8*  28.1* 

28.7*  29.0* 

*The  number  of  stores  reporting  by  natural  divisions, 
but  not  by  functional  groups  naturally  affects  the  total 
store  common  figures  for  each  and  they  will  not  at  all 
times  be  in  agreement. 

The  changes  in  stores  of  larger  volume  reflects  more 
minutely  the  altered  conditions  resulting  from  store 
policies,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  large  store  that  has  un¬ 
dergone  so  many  changes,  not  only  in  personnel,  cus¬ 
tomer  appeal,  sales  policies,  customer  service  and  vari¬ 
ous  other  changes,  but  in  many  instances  the  stores  hav¬ 
ing  a  sales  volume  of  less  than  $1.000,CXX)  in  1921  have 


in  later  years  graduated  into  the  class  of  the  stores 
with  larger  sales  volume. 

Stores  with  annual  volume  in  excess  of  $1,000,006 
are  divided  into  three  classes  and  are  shown  in  compar¬ 
ative  form  in  the  following  summaries : 


$1,000,000  to  $4,000,000. 


1921 

1923  1924  1925 

1926 

1927 

Salaries 

15.8 

15.5  : 

16.3  16.0 

16.0 

16.8 

Rentals 

2.9 

2.7 

2.9  2.9 

3.2 

3.5 

Advertising 

2.9 

3.0 

3.2  3.1 

3.1 

3.3 

Taxes 

.5 

.5 

.6  .5 

.4 

.4 

Interest 

2.0 

1.9 

2.1  2.0 

2.1 

2.0 

Supplies 

.9 

1.2 

1.3  1.2 

1.3 

1.4 

Service  Purchased 

.6 

.6 

.7  .7 

.7 

.65 

Unclassified 

1.1 

.9 

.9  1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

Traveling 

.4 

.4 

.5  .5 

.5 

.5 

Communication 

.2 

.25 

.3  .3 

.3 

.3 

Repairs 

.2 

2 

.2  .25 

2 

2 

Insurance 

..3 

A 

.35  .35 

.35 

135 

Depreciation:  Losses  from 

Bad  Debts 

.2 

2 

.3  .3 

.25 

.35 

Other 

.6 

.6 

.7  .7 

.7 

.65 

Professional  Services 

.1 

.15 

.15  .2 

2 

2 

Total 

28.7 

28.5 

30.5  30.0 

30.3 

31.6 

The  operating  expenses  for  this 

size  store  has  in- 

creased  2.9%  over  a  7 

year  i)eriod.  Based 

on 

1923, 

the  following  would  aggregate  3.1% 

and  this  i 

is  reflected 

in  the  following  functional  groups : 

1923 

1927  Increase 

Administrative 

6.9 

7.5 

.6 

Occupancy 

5.0 

6.0 

1.0 

Publicity 

4.0 

4.4 

.4 

Buying 

2.7 

3.7 

1.0 

Selling 

9.9 

10.0 

.1 

Total 

28.5 

31.6 

3.1 

It  will  be  noted  that  Occupancy  and  Buying  costs 
reflect  the  highest  rates  of  increase.  This  is  jjerhaps 
due  to  erection  of  new  plants  resulting  in  larger  costs 
of  housekeeping  and  rental  charges.  The  Buying  in¬ 
crease  is  perhaps  due  to  changed  merchandise  ])olicies 
represented  by  the  innovation  of  divisional  merchandise 
managers. 


$4,000,000  to  $10,000,000 


1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Salaries 

15.1 

16.0 

16.3 

16.4 

16.4 

Rentals 

2.8 

3.0 

3.0 

3.2 

3.1 

Advertising 

3.0 

3.3 

3.1 

3.2 

3.1 

Taxes 

.4 

.4 

.45 

.45 

.5 

Interest 

1.7 

1.7 

1.9 

1.8 

2.15 

Supplies 

1.3 

1.5 

1.4 

1.5 

1.6 

Service  Purchased 

.5 

.5 

.5 

.6 

.5 

Unclassified 

1.2 

1.2 

1.0 

.95 

1.0 

Traveling 

.4 

.4 

.45 

.45 

.45 

Communication 

.3 

2 

.25 

.3 

.35 

Repairs 

.35 

^25 

.25 

.3 

.3 

Insurance 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.35 

Depreciation :  Losses 

from 

Bad  Debts 

2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.3 

Other 

'.5 

.6 

.6 

.65 

.75 

Professional  Services 

.15 

.15 

.2 

.2 

.25 

Total 

28.2 

29.7 

29.9 

30.5 

31.1 

Stores  having  a  volume  from  $4,000,000  to  $10,000.- 
000  have  increased  their  operating  expenses  during  the 
past  5  years  2.9%  and  particular  attention  is  directed 
to  the  fact  that  each  year  shows  an  increase  over  the 
preceding  one.  The  increases  by  functional  groups  for 
the  same  period  are  as  follows : 
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1923 

1927 

Increase 

.Aclnjinistrative 

6.3 

7.0 

.7 

Occupancy 

5.0 

5.9 

.9 

Publicity 

4.0 

4.1 

.1 

Buying 

3.6 

4.3 

.7 

Selling 

9.3 

9.8 

.5 

Total 

28.2 

31.1 

2.9 

The  percentage  bv  natural 

divisions  for 

stores 

with 

sales  volume  in  excess  of  $10,000,000  are  shown  m 

comparative  form  in  the  following. 

Over  SlO.OCO.OtX) 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Salaries 

15.1 

15.6 

15.6 

16.2 

16.1 

Rentals 

3.1 

3.5 

3.5 

3.5 

3.5 

Advertising 

2.8 

3.1 

3.0 

3.0 

3.1 

Taxes 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.3 

.3 

Interest 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

1.5 

1.5 

Supplies 

1.4 

1.3 

1.3 

1.5 

1.5 

Service  Purchased 

.5 

.5 

.5 

.4 

.4 

Unclassified 

1.0 

1.0 

1.1 

1.2 

1.2 

Traveling 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.45 

(.'(immunication 

2 

2 

2 

.25 

.3 

Repairs 

!35 

J5 

A 

.4 

.4 

Insurance 

.3 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.25 

Depreciation :  Losses 

from 

Bad  Debts 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Other 

.5 

7, 

.7 

7 

75 

Professional  Services 

.15 

.15 

2 

2 

.25 

T  otal 

27.8 

29.0 

29.2 

30.0 

30.2 

The  total  expense  for  stores  in  thi 

is  class 

likew; 

:se  in- 

creased  each  vear  and  over  ; 

a  i)eriod  of  five  years  the 

percent  of  increase 

aggregated  2.4L 

i  which  is  divided 

into  the  functional 

groups  as  follows : 

Increase 

1923 

1927 

Decrease — 

Administrative 

5.9 

5.8 

.1— 

( Iccupancy 

5.3 

6.0 

.7 

Publicity 

3.3 

4.2 

.9 

Buying 

3.5 

4.5 

1.0 

Selling 

9.8 

9.7 

.1— 

Total 

27.8 

30.2 

2.4 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  for  stores  of  this  volume 
the  administrative  and  selling  expenses  show  a  decrease 
of  .1%  each  whereas  the  ( )ccupancy,  Publicity  and  Buy¬ 
ing  e.xpenses  represent  a  combined  increase  of  2.6%. 

Comparative  Summary 

The  total  expenses  for  the  stores  of  varying  sizes  are 
shown  in  the  following  comparative  summary : 


Under 

250,000 

500,000 

1.000.000 

4.000.000 

Over 

to 

to 

to 

to 

250,000 

500,000 

1,000,000 

4,000.000 

10,000,000 

10,000, 

1921 

26.6 

27.6 

28.3 

28.7 

1922 

1923 

25.4 

26.6 

27.6 

28.5 

28.2 

27.8 

1924 

27.5 

28.2 

29.4 

30.5 

29.7 

29.0 

1925 

27.3 

28.4 

29.3 

30.0 

29.9 

29.2 

1926 

27.8 

28.9 

29.9 

30.3 

30.5 

30.0 

1927 

28.0 

29.4 

30.4 

31.6 

31.1 

30.2 

The  expenses  by  natural  divisions  and  functional 
groups  have  been  summarized  in  the  foregoing  and  we 
have  noted  the  gradual  increase  of  all  classes  of  expenses 
for  the  various  sized  .stores  and  now  we  will  endeavor  to 
reflect  the  changes  in  Gross  Profit  in  the  same  summary 
form ; 


1921 

25.8 

28.3 

29.3 

30.2 

31.6 

1922 

1923 

26.8 

28.9 

29.9 

31.7 

32.3 

33.4 

1924 

27.5 

28.6 

30.2 

31.8 

32.6 

33.2 

1925 

27.3 

29.2 

30.5 

31.8 

32.7 

33.8 

1926 

27.0 

29.3 

31.2 

32.1 

33.5 

34.5 

1927 

27.9 

30.6 

31.1 

33.3 

33.5 

34.4 

Stores  of  all  sizes  have  shown  increases  in  gross  mar¬ 
gin  over  the  period,  ranging  from  1%  to  3.1%.  Start¬ 
ling  as  it  is.  however,  this  is  not  the  most  interesting 
fact  noted  in  the  comparison.  The  alarming  feature  is  the 
variance  in  the  gross  profit  as  between  the  various  size 
stores.  You  will  note  particularly  that  the  larger  the 
store  the  larger  the  gross  margin.  Using  the  foregoing 
summary  as  a  basis  we  will  show  the  range  between  the 
smaller  and  larger  stores. 

Under  250,000  Over  10,000,000  Increase 


1923 

26.8 

33.4 

6.6 

1924 

27.5 

33.2 

5.7 

1925 

27.3 

33.8 

6.3 

1926 

27.0 

34.5 

7.5 

1927 

27.9 

34.4 

6.5 

The  gross  margin  for  the  larger  type  stores  varies 
from  5.7  to  7.5  percent  higher  over  the  jieriod  of  five 
years,  whereas  the  expense  varied  only  from  1.5  to  2.4 
percent. 

The  net  profit  resulting  from  operations  are  set  forth 
in  the  following  summary: 


Under 

250,000 

500,000  1.000,000 

4,000,000  Over 

to 

to 

to 

to 

250,000  500,000 

1,000,000  4,000,000 

10,000,000 

10,000, 

1923 

1.4 

2.3 

2.3 

3.2 

4.1 

5.6 

1924 

.4 

.8 

1.3 

2.9 

4.2 

1925 

.8 

1.2 

1.8 

2.8 

4.6 

1926 

.8— 

.4 

1.3 

1.8 

3.0 

4.5 

1927 

.1— 

1.2 

.7 

1.7 

2.4 

4.2 

Where  are  we  pointed?  Does  not  this  jxiint  warrant 
reiteration?  You  will  note  that  stores  of  all  sizes  have 
shown  alarming  decreases  in  net  profits  over  the  period 
of  five  years,  which  are  the  direct  result  of  the  increase 
in  expenses  out  of  proportion  to  the  increase  in  Gross 
Margin.  We  have  naturally  increased  the  gross  mar¬ 
gin.  but  is  there  not  a  limit  to  which  this  can  be  boosted  ? 
Is  it  a  fault  of  our  method  of  distribution  and  what  will 
be  the  results  if  the  gross  margin  is  boosted  higher  to 
take  care  of  the  larger  expense  increase  and  at  the  same 
time  leave  a  reasonable  return  on  capital  invested  ? 


Ohio  Store  Offers  Box  Bags  for  Sale 
At  An  Attractive  Price 

A  member  store  in  Ohio  offers  the  following  box 
bags  at  an  especially  attractive  price  to  any  one  who  will 
take  the  entire  lot. 


No. 

1 

11,298 

No. 

10 

1,840 

No. 

11 

3,246 

No. 

16 

2.050 

No. 

13 

1,250 

Other  offerings  at  a  low  price  are  six  toilet  room 
“pay-enter”  locks,  used  only  three  months.  Also  a 
quantity  of  Post’s  index  equipment. 

Any  member  who  is  interested  will  be  referred  to  this 
Ohio  store  if  the  inquiry  is  addressed  to  The  Bulletin 
NRDG.^,  225  West  34th  Street,  New  York. 
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Trailers  Vs.  Removable  Bodies 

By  C.  G.  Hobart,  Director  of  Service,  W.  A.  Wieboldt  &  Co.,  Chicago 

.-In  address  at  the  Toronto  Com’ention  of  the  Retail  Delivery  d  issociation 


WHAT  are  the  advantages  and  drawbacks  in  the 
use  of  trucks,  trailers  and  roll-off  liodies? 

First  of  all.  as  they  were  the  first  used,  let  us 
consider  trucks.  Of  course,  there  are  many  kinds  and 
makes,  hut  the  advantages  of  trucks,  as  compared  to 
trailers  and  roll-off  equipment,  are  that  trucks  are  more 
mobile,  a  smaller  investment,  do  not  need  any  special 
layout  in  the  jjlant.  are  more  easily  handled,  require  less 
space  for  garaging,  turning  around,  etc.,  can  he  put  to 
more  varied  uses,  as  a  general  thing  have  a  better  ap- 
]>earance.  and  the  same  man  that  loads  the  merchandise 
delivers  it  to  the  customer,  so  that  there  is  less  passing 
of  the  buck  or  blaming  somebody  else  if  anything  goes 
wrong. 

The  first  and  most  imjx)rtant  point  is  mobility.  A 
truck  can  be  used  for  any  sort  of  trucking,  hauling 
freight,  making  transfers  of  merchandise  between  ware¬ 
houses  and  stores.  1)etwcen  stores  and  warehouses  or 
sub-stations,  ]iicking  up  merchandise  from  manufactur¬ 
ers,  wholesalers,  freight  houses,  etc.,  delivering  furni¬ 
ture.  l)ulk  or  jiackage  merchandise.  For  the  same  invest¬ 
ment.  you  can  have  mf)re  actual  units  out  at  the  same 
time  and  going  in  different  directions. 

Second :  A  smaller  investment  per  jiower  unit.  .\1- 
though  this  is  a  small  item  in  most  cases,  it  may  be  a 
decifling  elemetit  esjjecially  with  a  small  concern. 

Third :  Often  the  ])hysical  layout  of  the  plant,  ware¬ 
house  or  sub-station  is  such  that  it  makes  it  inadvis¬ 
able  to  try  and  use  any  other  equipment.  The  cost  or 
inability  to  change  the  building,  loading  platform  or 
street  would  be  prohibitive. 

Fourth :  truck  is  more  easily  handled,  requires 

less  space  for  turning,  etc.,  than  a  tractor  and  trailer  and 
has  less  difficulty  in  getting  through  traffic.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  easier  to  get  satisfactory  truck  drivers,  whereas 
one  may  have  considerable  <lifficultv  in  getting  satis- 
factorv  drivers  for  tractors  and  trailers. 

Fifth:  .\s  a  general  thing,  trucks  have  a  better  ap¬ 
pearance  than  tractors  and  trailers,  or  roll-off  equip¬ 
ment.  This  is  especially  true  when  you  compare  the 
latter  with  some  of  the  latest  designs  in  trucks  which 
look  more  like  fancy  town  cars  than  the  popular  con¬ 
ception  of  a  truck.  The  better  looking  the  truck,  the 
more  advertising  value  it  wall  have  for  the  firm  whose 
name  it  carries. 

Sixth ;  The  man  that  loads  the  merchandise  into  the 
truck  is  as  a  rule  the  same  man  that  delivers  it.  This 
insures  careful  planning  and  loading  and  should  keep 
■down  the  amount  of  damaged  merchandise  and  mistakes 
in  loading,  because  there  can  be  very  little  passing  of 
the  buck  or  laying  the  blame  on  any  other  man. 

What  are  the  advantages  of  the  tractor-trailer? 
Ability  to  handle  much  more  merchandise  with  the 
same  amount  of  equipment,  and  consequently  saving 
in  cost  of  hauling,  more  continuous  use  of  motor  equip¬ 
ment,  less  loss  of  time  of  motors  and  drivers  at  loading 
and  unloading  points,  less  expense  in  maintenance  and 
repair,  less  capital  investment  if  comparison  is  made  on 


basis  of  amount  of  merchandise  hauled  by  the  trailer. 

The  whole  thing  may  lie  summarized  by  saying  that 
under  proper  conditions,  a  saving  can  l)e  made  with  the 
use  of  trailers  if  costs  are  figured  on  the  ton  miles 
hauled. 

A  very  important  item  in  regartl  to  the  trailer  equip¬ 
ment  is  that  the  trailers  can  be  left  for  loading  or  un¬ 
loading,  and  if  this  has  not  been  comi>leted,  the  trailer 
can  be  locked  up  and  left  until  the  next  day,  whereas 
this  can  not  be  done  as  safely  with  a  truck.  Conse- 
cpiently,  where  a  truck  may  l)e  forced  to  take  only  a 
])art  of  a  load  on  the  last  trip  at  night  or  else  lie  left  in 
the  garage  all  night  with  a  load  on  the  tires,  the  trailer 
can  be  loaded  until  the  last  minute  and  then  locked  and 
left  until  morning.  .\lso,  it  is  not  necessary  to  provide 
garage  space  for  trailers  as  they  may  be  locked  and  left 
outside. 

In  order  to  use  trailer  equipment  to  advantage,  a 
finn  must  have  one  of  two  situations,  bnther  a  great 
deal  of  tonnage  to  be  hauled  between  two  given  ])oints 
or  a  large  ])ro]K)rtion  of  loading  time.  Where  these  two 
conditions  both  hold.  f»ne  may  be  sure  that  trailers  can 
be  used  to  advantage.  To  illustrate:  Consider  a  firm 
hauling  a  large  amount  <tf  freight  between  a  certain 
freight  house,  factory  or  switch  track  and  the  store  or 
office,  or  transfering  merchandise  between  a  warehouse 
and  store,  or  between  a  store  and  sub-stations.  The 
longer  the  time  of  loading  and  the  larger  the  amount 
of  merchandise,  the  greater  the  saving  in  using  the  trail¬ 
er.  If  the  loading  time  is  very  small,  it  nearly  the  whole 
time  is  spent  in  driving,  then  the  saving  will  be  very 
small. 

The  advantage  of  this  equipment  is  that  while  one 
trailer  is  being  loaded,  another  trailer  can  be  hauled 
to  destination  and  unloaded  and  returned,  left  to  be  re¬ 
loaded  and  the  full  trailer  hauled  away.  Under  certain 
conditions  where  a  large  enough  amount  of  merchan¬ 
dise  is  to  be  hauled,  three  trailers  can  be  handled  by 
one  tractor,  so  that  the  motor  equipment  can  be  in  use 
continuously  instead  of  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
time  as  would  be  the  case  with  trucks,  where  the  motor 
is  idle  all  of  the  loading  and  unloading  time. 

For  instance,  we  will  suppose  that  a  carload  of 
freight  weighing  ten  tons  is  being  bauled  a  distance  of 
three  miles  from  the  team  track  to  the  store’s  warehouse. 
Supposing  that  it  takes  fifteen  minutes  from  the  garage 
to  team  track,  two  hours  to  unload  the  material  from 
the  freight  car  on  to  the  truck  and  thirty  minutes  to 
unload  the  truck  at  the  warehouse.  The  round  trip  in 
this  case  would  take  three  hours.  With  a  truck,  this 
would  mean  that  three  trips  could  be  made  in  a  day's 
time.  If  we  were  attempting  to  use  two  trucks  in  this 
work,  we  would  probably  be  able  to  haul  only  five  loads 
with  the  two  trucks,  as  there  would  be  considerable 
time  that  one  truck  would  be  waiting  for  the  other 
truck  to  finish  loading. 

The  schedule  of  the  trucks  on  such  a  job  would  be 
about  as  follows : 
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I'he  first  truck  leaves  garage  for  team  track  at  7:30 
A.  M.,  arriving  there  at  7  :45,  truck  is  loaded  between 
7 :45  and  9 :45,  at  which  time  it  would  pull  out  for  the 
warehouse.  Then  the  second  truck  could  be  backed  in 
for  loading  and  would  be  loaded  between  9:45  and 
11:45.  In  the  meantime,  the  first  truck  would  have 
reached  the  warehouse  at  10:00,  been  unloaded  by 
10:30,  and  would  be  back  at  the  team  track  at  10:45. 
It  would  then  have  to  wait  until  11:45,  during  which 
time  the  driver  might  have  lunch,  and  then  start  loading 
the  second  load  which  he  should  complete  by  1 :45.  It 
would  be  back  at  the  w'arehouse  for  unloading  at  2 :00, 
be  unloaded  at  2 :30.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  second 
truck  might  have  gone  to  the  warehouse,  had  lunch, 
be  unloaded  and  return  so  as  to  start  loading  at  1 :45. 
It  would  be  through  loading  at  3:45,  and  be  back  at  the 
warehouse  at  4:00  unloading  from  4:00  to  4:30.  It 
would  be  useless  for  it  to  return  to  the  team  track  be¬ 
cause  it  would  then  be  too  late  unless  arrangements 
could  be  made  for  this  truck  to  work  until  7 :00  P.  M., 
which  might  be  done  as  the  driver  would  not  have  to 
start  work  until  about  9:00  A.  M.  in  the  morning, 
though  this  w’ouUl  be  rather  unusual  for  a  truck  man’s 
hours.  In  the  meanwhile,  truck  No.  1  would  have  been 
unloaded  at  2 :45,  have  gone  back  to  the  team  track  and 
loaded  his  third  load  from  3:45  to  5:45,  then  returning 
to  the  garage  at  6:00  P.  M.  This  would  necessitate 
keeping  both  loads  on  the  trucks  over  night. 

It  is  easily  seen  that  this  makes  a  pretty  long  day  for 
the  first  truck,  from  7:30  in  the  morning  to  6:00  at 
night,  (jenerally  speaking,  the  firm  probably  could 
not  count  on  more  than  five  loads  being  made  by  the 
two  trucks  under  such  conditions. 

With  the  tractor  and  trailer,  however,  after  the  first 
load  has  been  taken  away  from  the  team  track,  the 
second  trailer  can  be  loaded  immediately,  and  will  be 
more  than  half  loaded  by  the  time  the  tractor  and  trailer 
return.  In  this  way,  one  load  can  leave  the  team  track 
at  9 :45.  one  at  12 :00,  one  at  1 :45,  one  at  3 :45,  and  one 
at  5  :45.  or  five  loads  could  be  taken  by  the  tractor  and 
trailer. 

Here  is  a  sample  day’s  w’ork  on  such  hauling.  It 
will  be  noted  that  both  trucks  have  to  go  to  the  garage 
at  night  with  loads,  and  so  w'ould  have  to  unload  in  the 
morning  before  they  could  go  for  another  load,  where¬ 
as  the  one  trailer  has  been  unloaded  and  consequently 
could  be  taken  right  out  in  the  morning  for  loading. 

A  two-ton  truck  unloads  six  tons  of  freight  in  a  day. 
Truck  Xo.  1. 

Leaves  7 :30 —  7  :45  trip  to  team  track 
7 :45 —  9 :45  loading  truck 
9:45 — 10:00  trip  to  warehouse 
10:00 — 10:30  unloading 
10:30 — 10:45  trip  to  team  track 
10:45 — 11:45  lunch 
1 1 :45 —  1 :45  loading  truck 
1 :45 —  2 :00  trip  to  warehouse 
2 :00 —  2 :45  unloading 
2 :45 —  3  :00  trip  to  tezun  track 
3 :45 —  5  :45  loading  truck 
5  :45 —  6 :00  trip  to  warehouse 
Truck  Xo.  2. 

I^ves  9 :00 —  9 :45  trip  to  team  track 
9:45 — 11 :45  loading  truck 


11 :45 — 12:00  trip  to  warehouse 

12:00—12:45  lunch 

12:45 —  1:15  unloading  ’’ 

1:15 —  1:30  trip  to  team  track  ^ 

1 :45 —  3 :45  loading  truck 
3 :45 —  4 :00  trip  to  warehouse 
4 :00 —  4 :30  unloading 
4 :30 —  4 :45  trip  to  team  track 
4:45 —  6:45  loading  truck 
6 :45 —  7  :00  trip  to  warehouse 

A  two-ton  tractor  and  tw’o  trailers  unload  a  carload 
of  freight  (ten  tons)  in  one  day,  five  loads  at  two  tons 
a  load. 

7 :30 —  7 :45  leaves  garage  with  first  trailer 
7 :45 —  8 :00  leaves  first  trailer  at  car  for 
loading 

8:00 —  8:15  leaves  garage  with  second  trailer 
7  :45 —  9 :45  leaves  team  track  for  warehouse 
and  backs  in  second  trailer  to  be 
loaded 

10:00  unloading  at  warehouse 

10:30  leaves  warehouse  for  team  track 

11:00—11:45  Lunch 

11:45 — 12:00  takes  second  trailer  to  w'arehouse 
and  backs  in  first  trailer  to  be 
loaded 

12:00 — 12:30  unloading  second  trailer  at  ware¬ 
house 

12:30 — 12:45  takes  second  trailer  to  team  track 
1 1 :45 —  1  :45  takes  first  trailer  and  backs  in 
second  trailer  to  be  loaded 
1 :45 —  2 :00  takes  first  trailer  to  warehouse 
2 :00 —  2 :30  unloading  first  trailer 
2 :30 —  2 :45  takes  first  trailer  to  team  track 
1 :45 —  3  :45  takes  second  trailer  and  backs  in 
first  trailer  (half  loaded  by  4:45) 
3  :45 —  4 :00  takes  second  trailer  to  warehouse 
4 :00 —  4 :30  unloading  second  trailer 
4 :30 —  4 :45  goes  to  team  track  and  finishes 
loading  first  trailer 

5:45 —  6:00  takes  1st  trailer  to  warehouse 

Under  such  conditions,  the  tractor  and  two  trailers 
could  haul  as  much  freight  as  two  trucks. 

The  comparative  cost  of  the  two  two-ton  trucks  with 
one  tractor  and  two  trailers  is  as  follows: 


Two  two-ton  trucks 

Total  cost . $7250.00 

Cost  per  day  . 19.80 

Cost  per  w’eek . 118.89 

Cost  per  year . 5946.00 

Tonnage  hauled  . 3000  tons 

Income  at  10c  a  cwt . $6000.00 

One  tractor,  two  trailers 

Total  cost . $4900.00 

Cost  per  day  . 15.19 

Cost  per  week . 91.17 

Cost  per  year . 4558.50 

Tonnage  hauled  . 3000  tons 

Income  at  10c  a  cwt . $6000.00 


The  problem  of  hauling  merchandise  between  the 
store  and  remote  delivery  stations  is  somewhat  similar 
to  hauling  freight.  If  the  amount  of  merchandise  is 
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Amos  Parrish  needs  no 
formal  introfluction.  He  has 
probably  diagnosed  more 
sj)ecific  cases  of  store  ail¬ 
ment  than  any  other  retail 
diagnostician.  Mr.  Parrish 
will  not  only  diagnose  but 
prescribe.  The  old  trouble 
maker.  Markdown,  is  on  the 
carpet. 


Here  s  a  man  who  must  live 
up  to  the  reputation  of  sell¬ 
ing  more  furn  ture  for  cash 
than  any  other  man  in 
-America.  Mr.  Knauth  is  an 
Executive  \' ice- President  of 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and 
merchandises  all  their  home 
furnishing  departments.  Mr. 
Knauth  will  present  neede<l 
facts  and  metluKls. 


What’s  going  to  happen  next 
Fall?  You  will  know  after 
listening  to  the  gentleman 
above,  Mr.  K.  W.  Jappe  of 
the  Brookmire  Economic 
Service,  \ew  York.  His 
place  in  the  Hall  of  Fame 
is  won  because  he  has  made 
his  life  work  "forecasting". 


Does  prestige  advertising 
build  sales  quickly?  Who 
could  answer  this  most  im¬ 
portant  ((uestion  uppermost 
in  the  mind  of  every  mer¬ 
chant  today  except  E.  R. 
Dibrell  of  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Co.,  Inc.  He  is  responsible 
for  two  art  exhibits  which 
have  put  the  Macy  store  on 
the  map  of  two  continents. 
He  is  an  Eixecut’ve  Vice- 
President  of  the  company 
and  presents  this  mcnlernistic 
art  movement  from  the 
practical  sales  angle. 


What  is  a  m<Klernist  ? 
Here  is  Kem  Weber,  .Amer¬ 
ica’s  best  known  type.  There¬ 
fore  his  presentation  on  the 
coming  trend  in  merchan¬ 
dising  is  tremendously  im¬ 
portant.  If  you  question  the 
work  of  a  mixiernist.  ex¬ 
amine  his  scheme  of  decora¬ 
tive  art  at  the  Macy  store 
and  you  will  be  convinced 
that  this  is  no  passing  fad 
but  the  strong  foundation  of 
a  new  era  in  .American  art, 
permanent  not  passing. 


WHO’  \ 
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Merchandise  ManagAs’  G 

to  ilheld 

July  13th,  1928  at  the  Pennsyj  I’ania 
Morning,  Afternoon  and  Ev 


"t — 

Pnjjram 


3/orninJi  Session 
Regiittfion  9:15 

io4a.  m. 

"Hotv  to  Make  Vse  of  M4em  Art  ii 
Kem  Weber,  .Art  Consultant  i^R.  Dibke 

bh:tssinn 

mu.  -M. 

“Design  and  Stvtiai  Sellinf 
liy  John  C.  McKeos, Lfinl.  Sclu 
Dhpswit 
LH  12:05 
Aftemoifu  Sessioi 
RegiutAion  1:30 
2:(lf.  M. 

“The  Public  Slant  a)  Compai 
by  Edward  L.  (iREENe,  Naimal  Betl 
Division 

2:5IP.  M. 

“Finding,  the  Facts  to  Make  bullifient  I 
by  O.  W.  Knauth,  Rl  H.  Mai 

3:«p.  M. 

“The  Business  Outlook  iir  the  Re 
by  K.  W.  Jappe,  The  tisikmire 
Dhi%won 
4:3(ljP.  M. 
.Adjotatiment 

'  I 

Ei'eninfl  Sessioi 
8:OOP.M. 

“Merchandising  and  Saln^romotio 
( and  what  to  do  with 
by  .Amos  l’ARRl^K  =  Amos 
Ihsrsssion 

8:50^.  M. 

“An  Analysis  of  Independent kd  Chaii 
bv  W.  T.  f'jRANT.  I  T.  Gr; 


hs^>  ision 

:«  P.  M. 


‘Observations  of  Modern  Mercht 
Pai’l  Maze*,  ^hnian  1 
Dhi^sion 
lOiSOP.  M. 
Adjo«l»ment 
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f  K4rrn  Art  in  Merchandising" 

Dibkei.l,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 

11:13|.\.  M. 

d  Strleks  Selling  Factors" 

EON,  l|ir(l.  Schober  Cuniijany 


1:30 

\l 

dant  at  Comparative  Prices" 

NE,  .N’aijonal  Better  Business  Bureau 
Dk%ss{pn 

2:5tP.  M. 

jke  littllifient  Merchandising  Decisions' 
LTH,  RJH.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Diic^sion 

3:tf.  M. 

tlook  the  Remainder  of  1928  ’ 

The  P'i'okmire  Economic  Service 
Discission 
4:3(liP.  M. 

.\djo4iiment 

aeninfl  Session 
8:flOP.  M. 

i  Salatromotion  Errors  of  Today" 
shat  to 4o  u'ith  them} 

.\KRi>H  =  .\mos  Barrish  Co. 

IHicmsion 

8:50P.  M. 

ndent4td  Chain  Store  Merchandising" 
AST,  'I  Grant  Company 

Discii.sion 

9:4I)|P.  M. 

Modm^  ^ferchandisin  g  Practice" 

AZi'i.  iihniaii  Brothers 
Discvsion 

lOiSOP.  M. 

Adjoatunent 


Wouldn't  you  like  to  dip 
into  the  mind  of  the  publ.c 
and  know  how  they  really 
feel  towards  you,  and  the 
invitations  you  constantly 
extend  through  your  adver¬ 
tising,  to  come  into  the  store 
and  buy?  Mr.  Kdward  L. 
Greene,  head  of  The  Nation¬ 
al  Better  Bureau,  has  been 
read  ng  the  publ'c  mind.  He 
says  the  first  problem  is 
troublesome  comparative 
prices.  He  will  tell  you  the 
when,  where  and  how  of 
using  and  not  using  tlu'm. 


Wes  gn  ana  siyie  as  se.i.iig 
factors  will  be  presented  by 
John  C.  McKeon  of  I^ird, 
Schober  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
What  he  has  developed  in 
methf»d  and  application  spe¬ 
cifically  with  shoes  may  be 
applied  to  other  lines  of 
merchandise  just  as  success 
fully.  He  comes  from  an 
organization  noted  for  its 
leadership.  Therefore  mer¬ 
chandise  men  will  l)e  eager 
to  apply  his  ideas. 


To  Mr.  (jordon  K.  Creigh¬ 
ton.  Chairman  of  the  Mer¬ 
chandise  Managers’  Group,  is 
due  much  of  the  success  and 
interest  of  the  program  of 
the  Third  .\nnual  Conven¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Creighton  s  the 
originator  of  the  Study, 
"The  Markdown  Manual.  ’ 


Th  s  aggressively  good  look¬ 
ing  gentleman  through  his 
two  bcKiks.  “Department 
Store  Organization’’  and 
“.American  Prosperity”,  was 
something  of  a  volcanic 
eruption  for  the  fixations 
and  inhibit'ons  of  the  old 
sclifK)!  retailer.  Mr.  Mazur 
is  an  author,  a  retailer,  a 
lecturer,  a  banker.  Every 
word  he  utters  has  a  dollar 


You  would  like  to  hear 
about  profits  only,  but  W.  T. 
Cirant  has  made  a  practical 
study  of  turnover.  He  knows 
the  speed  champions  and 
those  that  move  like  a  snail. 
In  fact  he  started  his  store 
on  the  speed  items. 
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large  so  that  several  trips  can  be  made  each  day  to  the 
stations,  then  there  is  a  considerable  saving  that  can  be 
made  by  using  trailers  or  roll-off  bodies  for  such  work. 
Figuring  the  average  distance  between  store  and  de¬ 
livery  stations  to  be  about  six  miles,  with  a  loading 
time  of  one  hour  and  unloading  time  of  one-half  hour, 
a  tractor  and  three  trailers  could  make  as  many  as  eight 
trips  a  day  and  in  fact  in  certain  instances  have  made 
as  high  as  twelve  trips  by  working  through  the  evening. 

Demountable  Bodies 

Now  let  us  consider  the  roll-otf  bodies.  This  equip¬ 
ment  has  about  the  same  advantages  and  disadvantages 
in  relation  to  the  truck  that  the  trailer  has,  but  with  the 
following  differences : 

First :  In  order  to  use  roll-off  equipment  to  advan¬ 
tage.  it  is  necessary  that  special  platform  space  and 
equipment  be  provided  at  the  loading  and  also  at  the 
unloading  end,  provided  the  bcxlies  are  to  be  left  for  un¬ 
loading.  This  is  often  impossible,  especially  where  the 
buiklings  were  in  use  before  plans  were  made  for 
motor  equi])ment,  and  con.sequently  the  loading  plat¬ 
form  or  elevators  are  either  too  small  or  too  narrow 
to  accommodate  the  roll-off  bodies. 

Second :  The  cost  of  the  roll-off  ecjuipment  is  nearer 
the  cost  of  the  trucks  than  the  trailers. 

Third :  The  roll-off  etiuipmeiu  more  nearly  ap¬ 
proaches  that  of  the  truck. 

Fourth :  The  roll-off  eciuipment  can  be  handled 
exactly  as  easily  in  traffic,  etc.  as  the  truck. 

In  comparison  with  the  trailer,  the  roll-off  etiuipment 
is  better  in  the  following  ways : 

It  is  better  looking.  It  can  be  handled  easier.  It  can 
be  loaded  inside  of  a  building  and  then  brought  down 
the  elevators  and  rolled  off  directly  onto  the  truck. 
Often  times,  stores  are  so  located  that  it  is  impossible 
at  least  during  certain  hours  in  the  day,  to  hold  a  truck 
on  the  street  while  loading,  because  of  traffic  conditions. 
W  henever  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  load  the  mer¬ 
chandise  inside  the  building  and  it  is  impossible  to  take 
the  truck  or  trailer  inside  the  building,  then  it  would  be 
advisable  to  use  roll-off  bodies. 

In  comparison  with  the  truck,  the  roll-off  equipment 
has  the  following  advantages : 

( )ne  body  may  be  loaded  while  the  other  body  is  on 
the  truck,  either  delivering  merchandise  or  hauling 
freight.  It  can  be  loaded  inside  the  building,  thus  re¬ 
sulting  in  more  careful  loading,  and  saving  of  time  for 
motor  equipment.  Consequently,  most  of  the  same  ad¬ 
vantages  that  the  trailers  have  over  the  truck  the  roll¬ 
off  equipment  has,  and  of  course  the  chief  advantage 
in  such  equipment  is  the  ability  to  haul  merchandise  at 
a  lower  ton  mileage  cost. 

In  a  good  many  cases  the  roll-off  body  would  be  pre¬ 
ferable  to  the  trailer  for  hauling  furniture,  either  be¬ 
tween  store  and  warehouse  or  in  delivering  furniture 
to  the  customer,  and  sometimes  also  in  transfer  work 
between  store  and  sub-station.  In  hauling  freight,  the 
trailer  undoubtedly  is  the  best  and  cheapest. 

Figuring  on  what  a  good  average  day’s  work  would 
be  on  freight  hauling  or  transfering  merchandise  be¬ 
tween  warehouse  and  stores  or  stores  and  delivery  sta¬ 
tions.  the  following  would  seem  to  be  the  relative  costs 
and  the  relative  difference  in  tonnage  hauled  providing 
there  was  sufficient  tonnage  to  keep  such  equipment 


busy  at  all  times.  Relatively  less  tonnage  will  of  course 
reduce  the  savings.  As  a  general  thing,  if  a  firm  has 
enough  tonnage  to  use  five-ton  trailers  or  roll-off  equip¬ 
ment.  there  will  lie  a  greater  saving  than  if  they  can 
use  only  two-ton  equipment. 

Operating  Cost  of  Two-Ton  Truck 


Chassis  . $3125 

Body  and  Cab .  509 

Total  .  .3625 

Investment  in  3  chassis .  10875 

Other  General  Fixed  Expense 

Depreciation  . $41.80 

License  .  2.67 

Insurance  .  1.95 

Overhead  .  2.91 

3  Chauffeurs  $35  jier  week .  105.00 

I.  F.  C.  (Rent,  light,  heat,  etc.) .  8.82 

Gas  . • .  10.81 

Oil  . 78 

Tire  Cost  3.(i0 

Total  Kxiiense  W’cekly . SI 78.34 

Nine  loads  per  day — b'ight  miles  per  gallon — Forty 
miles  per  day. 

lughteen  tuns  jier  day  Ca  .10  per  hundred. 

Per  Day  Per  W’eek  Annual  Income 

$.36  S21()  $10.SCX)  or  5400  Tons 

Per  Dav  Per  W’eek  Annual  (.'ost 

$29.7,3  $178.34  $8,919 

Operating  Cost  of  Five-Ton  Truck 
Chassis  S  5100 

Body  and  Cab  7<X) 

T  otal  . ■  .  5S(j;  i 

Investment  in  3  Chassis  .  174(X) 

Other  General  Fixed  Expense. 

Depreciation  . $  67.(X) 

License  .  2.()7 

Insurance  .  1.95 

Overhead  .  2.'U 

3  Chauffeurs  $40  per  week .  120.0(.> 

I.  F.  C.  (  Rent,  light,  heat,  etc.)  .  8.82 

Gas  .  10.38 

Oil  . 57 

Tire  Cost  .  3.42 

Total  E.xpense  W’eekly  $223.72 

Six  loads  jier  day — Five  miles  jier  gallon — Thirty- 
eight  miles  per  day. 

Thirty  tons  per  day  @  .10  per  hundred. 

Per  Dav  Per  W^eek  Annual  Income 

$60  '  $360  $18,000  or  9000  Tons 

Per  Dav  Per  Week  Annual  Cost 

$37.29  $223.72  $11,187 

Operating  Cost  of  Two-Ton  Trailer 

Two-ton  trailer  with  fifth  wheel  . $  775 

Body  .  500 

Total  . 1275 

Four  Units  .  5100 

(4ne  and  one  half-ton  tractor .  2200 

Cab  .  150 

Total  .  2350 

Two  Units  .  4700 

Total  Units .  9800 
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Other  General  Fixed  Expense 


2  Chauffeurs  $35  |)er  week . $  70.00 

2  Helpers  $24  i>er  week  .  48.00 

( kis  .  9.00 

Oil  . .^>6 

1  ire  Cost  .  3.00 

I.  F.  C.  (  Rent,  light,  heat.  etc. )  5.88 

( )ther  fixed  e.\i)ense  (Depreciation,  Insurance. 

License,  Overhead)  .  45.79 

Total  Expense  Weekly  $182.33 


'fen  loads  per  day — Eight  miles  |>er  gallon — Fifty  miles 
])er  day. 

Twenty  tons  jier  day  (tt  .10  i)er  hundred. 


Other  fixed  exj)ense  —  Depreciation,  License, 

Insurance,  ( )verhead  .  40.56 

Total  l^xpense  Weekly  .  $177.10 

Ten  loads  per  day — Eight  miles  i)er  gallon — Fifty  miles 
l)er  day. 

'Twenty  tons  i)er  day  (ri  .10  per  hundred. 


Per  Dav  Per  W’eek 

$40  '  $240 

Per  Dav  Per  Week 

$29.51'  $177.10 


.Annual  Income 
$12,000  or  r)000 'Tons 
Annual  Cost 
$8853 


Operating  (]ost  of  Two  Five-Ton  Trucks 
Roll-Off  Equipment  Units 


Per  Dav 
$40  ■ 
Per  Dav 
$30.39 


Per  Week 
$240 

Per  Week 
$182.33 


.Annual  Income 
$12.(X)0  or  f)000  Tons 
.Annual  Cost 
$9,117 


Two  Five-ton  truck  chassis  ftp  $51(X)  $10200 

'Two  truck  cabs  ”  175  350 


F^our  l»o<lies 

Two  sets  of  roll-oft'  equip. 

Two  sets  of  roll-off'  bodies  onlv 


2100 
525  1050 

262.50  525 


(Operating  Cost  of  Five-Ton  Trailer 

Investment 

$14225 

Five-ton  trailer  with  fifth  wheel 

$  1155 

Bodv  . 

550 

Other  l  ixed  Expense 

'Total  . 

170.=i 

2  Chauffeurs  $40  i)er  week 

$  80.00 

Four  Units  . 

(.820 

2  Helijers  $25  per  week 

50.00 

Two  aiul  one  half-tcjii  tractor 

380) 

Depreciation  . 

54.71 

Cab  . 

175 

1  .icense 

1.78 

'Total  .  . . 

.  .1975 

( (verhead  . 

1.04 

Two  Units 

7950 

Ittsurance  . 

5.26 

'Total  Units  . .  . 

14770 

1.  F.  C.  (  Rent,  light,  heat,  etc.) 

5.88 

11.52 

Other  General  l  ixcd  Expense 

Oil  . 

. 52 

2  (  liauffeurs  $40  per  week 

$  80.00 

'Tire  Cost  . 

2.40 

2  Helpers  $25  ]>er  week  . 

50.(X) 

'Total  ICxnense  Weeklv 

.  $211.13 

^  lUS  . . 

.  14.40 

Eight  loads  jter  dav — Five  miles  ])er  gallon — 

-Fortv  miles 

'Tire  Cost  . 

3. IX) 

ner  dav. 

Oil  . 

.(/} 

Ff)rty  tons  i>er  day  (0  .10  ])er  hundred. 

I.  F.  C.  f  Rent,  light,  heat,  etc.)  .  8.82 

Other  fi.xed  e.xpense  —  Depreciation.  License, 

Insurance.  Overhead  .  (>4.88 

Total  Ex]>ense  Weekly  .  $220.76 


'Ten  loads  per  day — Five  miles  per  gallon — Fifty  miles 
per  day. 

Fifty  tons  per  day  (ft  .10  i)er  hundred. 


Per  Dav 
SlOO' 
Per  Dav 
$36.80 


Per  Week  .Annual  Income 

S()00  $30,000  (jr  1 5  .(XK)  'Tons 

Per  W'eek  Annual  Cost 

$220.76  $11,040 


(Operating  Cost  of  Two  Two-Ton  Trucks 
.  Roll-Off  Equipment  L'nits 


Two  two-ton  truck  chassis  . (n  $3125 

Two  truck  cabs  . ”  150 

Four  Bodies . ”  350 

Two  sets  of  roll-off  equip . ”  430 

Two  sets  of  roll-off  iKxlies  only .  215 

Investment  . 


$6250 

300 

1400 

860 

430 

9240 


Other  Fixed  Expense 


2  Chauffeurs  $35  per  week . $  70.00 

2  Helpers  $24  per  w’eek .  48.00 

Gas  .  9.00 

Oil  . 66 

Tire  Cost  .  3.(X) 

I.  F.  C.  (Rent,  light,  heat,  etc.)  .  5.88 


Per  Dav  Per  Week 

$80  '  $480 

Per  Dav  Per  Week 

$35.17  $211.13 


■Annual  Income 
$24,000  *>r  12000 'Tons 
.Annual  Cost 
$10,551 


Experience  of  Other  Stores 

r)ne  firm  reports  savings  of  53%  in  the  use  of  trailers 
instead  of  trucks  for  hauling  merchandi.se  between 
stores.  Many  firms  report  being  able  to  haul  from  10% 
to  50G  more  freight  with  the  trailers  than  with  trucks 
in  transfering  merchandise  between  store  and  remote 
delivery  station.  Two  department  stores  report  that  they 
have  l>een  able  to  cut  down  on  equipment,  and  one  of 
them,  that  they  have  been  able  to  dispense  with  the 
services  of  seven  truckers,  two  sidewalk  watchers  and 
one  elevator  operator  and  three  people  sorting  merchan¬ 
dise.  .Another  store  reports  that  they  have  l)een  able  to 
eliminate  the  salaries  of  three  men  trucking  merchandise 
and  one  elevator  man.  to  protect  the  merchandise  from 
the  weather,  and  that  it  also  resulted  in  less  handling 
of  the  merchandise,  and  therefore,  less  damaged  mer¬ 
chandise.  This  firm  states  that  in  the  peak  season,  they 
have  made  as  many  as  twelve  trips  daily  between  the 
store  and  remote  station  with  this  equipment ;  whereas 
they  used  to  have  to  use  ten  trucks  for  this  work,  they 
now  get  it  done  with  three  tractors  and  nine  trailers. 

We  have  also,  reports  from  a  firm  that  they  have 
l)een  able  to  increase  the  number  of  loads  about  25% 
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Window 

Display 

Composition — Display — Space 

By  Edward  M.  Conboy,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


DiaKrani  I) 


One  Picture  is  Worth  Ten  Thousand  li’ords.” — Old  Chinese  Proverb. 


AX  ARTIST  in  painting  a  picture  may  produce 
technically  a  fine  picture  and  not  produce  a  work 
of  art.  We  may  admire  his  skill  as  a  draftsman 
or  his  choice  of  color  or  his  composition  but  if  he  does 
not  create  some  emotion  he  has  missed  the  big  thing. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  Whistler’s  famous  portrait 
of  his  mother,  a  picture  of  a  quaint  old  lady,  a  recog¬ 
nized  work  of  art  in  its  simplicity  of  composition  and 
beautiful  color. 

Why  is  it  more  than  a  mere  picture? 

Because  it  is  the  story  of  mother — not  only  Whistler’s 
mother  but  all  mothers.  In  other  words  Whistler  has 
made  us  feel  the  same  emotions  he  felt  when  he  was 
painting  this  masterpiece.  That  is  why  it  is  loved  and 
desired  in  our  homes  even  if  we  have  only  an  ine.xpen- 
sive  copy. 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  windows? 

Windows  are  designed  to  make  people  want  the 
merchandise  displayed  or  to  create  good  will  for  the 
store. 

Whistler  did  not  just  sit  at  his  easel  and  arbitrarily 
put  a  figure  here,  or  place  a  curtain  there,  or  say,  “Guess 
I’ll  place  a  picture  up  here.’’  No,  what  happened  was 
probably  more  like  this.  Many  small  composition 
sketches  were  made  in  pencil  or  charcoal.  In  these  rough 
sketches  Whistler  mastered  all  his  problems.  He  weigh¬ 
ed  every  detail,  putting  a  mass  here  and  there,  then 
changing  this  one.  and  raising  that  one  to  balance  an¬ 
other.  and  so  on  until  he  felt  that  all  the  elements  were 
a  perfect  composition. 

Then  he  made  many  rough  color  sketches  until  he  had 
the  color  harmony  that  satisfied  his  artistic  sense.  .All 
this  before  he  started  his  large  canvas.  We  are  sure 
that  some  display  men  work  out  their  window  prob¬ 
lems  before  setting  the  display  in  the  window,  but  not 
enough  of  them  use  this  practical  method. 

Window  Composition 

Composition  of  Windows  is  the  balance  of  Merchan¬ 
dise.  Mass.  Tone.  Color,  Line,  within  the  confines  of 
the  window. 

Suppose  we  take  the  simplest  form  of  balance.  See 
diagram  “.A”.  Place  two  masses  of  the  same  size  and 
weight  at  equal  distance  from  the  balancing  point  and 
you  have  lalance.  The  even  balance  is  monotonous  and 
uninteresting,  and  the  eye  moving  from  one  mass  to 
another  tires  quickly.  There  is  nothing  to  hold  the 
attention. 

Now  let  us  take  a  more  difficult  form  of  balance — 
a  hollow  cube,  and  a  solid  cube  smaller  in  size  than  the 
hollow  cube.  See  diagram  “B’’.  If  we  place  the  cubes 


at  equal  distances  from  the  central  balancing  point,  the 
solid  cube  though  smaller  in  size  will  overbalance  the 
hollow  cube.  But  if  we  play  with  the  balancing  p»)int 
until  we  find  the  right  spot  for  it,  we  can  balance  the 
two  cubes.  That  takes  a  little  more  skill  than  balancing 
two  equal  masses  but  the  result  is  more  interesting.  It 
excites  curiosity. 

How  does  a  small  mass  balance  a  large  mass? 
Changing  the  cubes  into  merchandise — a  dress  and  fur 
piece — and  applying  the  principles  of  balance  to  the 
problem  of  merchandi.se,  the  results  will  be  the  same. 
But  let  us  move  the  fur  piece  over  and  drape  it  on 
the  dress.  What  happens?  .All  the  interest  is  trans¬ 
ferred  to  one  side  of  the  window  destroying  the  balance, 
leaving  one  part  of  the  window  empty.  If  we  want  the 
fur  piece  and  dress  as  one  unit  we  must  tlo  something 
with  the  rest  of  the  window.  We  must  bring  in  other 
items,  such  as  a  unit  of  fur  pieces,  millinery,  bags,  or 
any  items  that  fit  into  the  display.  In  doing  so  we  have 
restored  the  balance  and  created  more  interest  by  the 
additional  itetns  displayed.  If  we  want  still  more  items 
in  the  display,  the  problem  is  the  same,  that  is,  balancing 
and  giving  each  new  item  its  value  and  place  in  the 
window  as  a  whole. 

.Another  point  to  remember — a  large  mass  may  be 
properly  balanced  by  a  small  mass,  so  beautiful  and 
rich  in  quality,  design  and  craftsmanship  that,  although 
overshadowed  in  size,  the  small  mass  still  balances  be¬ 
cause  its  intrinsic  value  is  so  much  greater.  This  differ¬ 
ence  arouses  interest  and  holds  the  eye  of  the  observer. 

Division  of  Space 

Referring  to  pictures  again,  for  it  is  in  the  study 
of  the  artist’s  method  of  creating  his  picture,  that  the 
window  display  man  will  find  helpful  information. 

In  the  division  of  space,  for  example :  The  artist 
knows : 

Vertical  lines  are  ones  that  suggest  height 
and  dignity. 

Horizontal  lines  suggest  hreadth  and  repose. 

Oblique  lines  are  lines  of  action. 

Avoid  Repetition  in  Division  of  Space 

Carrying  out  the  principles  shown  in  the  small  dia¬ 
grams  in  merchandise  display  :  (see  diagram  “C”).  The 
main  hat  display  is  exactly  in  the  center  of  the  window. 
Back  of  the  main  display  is  a  dark  circle,  a  bull’s  eye 
of  attention,  a  magnet  that  holds  the  eye.  The  line  of 
hats  leading  from  both  corners  of  the  window  accentu¬ 
ates  the  center  display.  The  placing  of  the  two  vases 
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.]  common  example  often  seen  of  a  had  dkdsion  of 
space.  The  equal  spacing  is  ahiKiys  monotonous — 
the  eye  tires  quickly. 


of  flowers  at  equal  distances  from  the  sides,  and  the 
re^lar  ste])-up  of  hats  placed  with  mathematical  pre¬ 
cision.  all  tend  to  make  this  a  monotonous  wintlow. 
There  is  nothin};  here  to  exicte  curiosity.  It  is  just  a 
plain  statement  of  hats  and  is  accepted  by  the  eye  of 
the  shopper  as  such.  ( )ne  look  is  all  it  will  };et.  The 
shojtper  will  pass  on  to  the  next  display. 

Sketch  "H”  shows  a  window  based  on  dia};ram  ‘‘D”. 
Here  the  important  display  is  jtlaced  to  the  left  side  of 
the  window.  Leading  down  a  few  steps  from  the  base  of 
the  main  display  is  a  silk  cloth  that  draws  the  eye  to 
the  front  and  right  side  of  the  window. 

Balancing  the  main  display  is  a  small  chest  of  scarfs 
an<l  veils  placed  to  the  front  of  it  and  well  towards  the 
right.  Notice  the  repeating  notes  of  millinery  through¬ 
out  the  window. 

.\nother  point  is  the  suggestion  of  accessories.  This 
suggestion  not  only  makes  a  better  merchandise  window 
from  a  selling  standpoint,  but  makes  a  much  more  in¬ 


./  more  pleasing  arrangement  and  division  of  space. 
Notice  that  no  hvo  of  the  four  spaces  are  equal  in 
size. 


teresting  and  artistic  one. 

Alxn'e  all  notice — not  one  mass  rej)eats  itself  in  size, 
line  or  division  of  space.  Therefore  it  cannot  he  monot¬ 
onous. 

It  illustrates  the  balance  of  merchandise  in  window 
compositi*)!!.  the  simple,  effective  balance  of  mass,  line 
and  light  within  the  confines  of  the  window. 

The  balancing  Point  (Fulcrum)  ; — The  designer  may 
place  an  object,  such  as  a  bag  or  gloves,  at  the  point 
he  is  balancing  his  window',  or  he  may  leave  it  to  the 
observer's — sense  of  balance  to  feel  it.  Whether  an 
object  is  actually  placed  on  the  balancing  point  makes 
little  material  difference.  For  the  observer  seldom,  if 
ever,  looks  at  a  window  from  a  composition  standpoint. 

In  this  series  of  articles  tve  plan  to  present  in  sim¬ 
ple  form  the  elements  of  true  composition  in  Win¬ 
dow  Display.  Later  articles  tvill  deal  with  Color  Har¬ 
mony,  Fixtures,  Backgrounds  and  Accessories. 


The  Second  Piece  Goods  Study  Indicates  Definite  Style  Trends 


JTASHION  trends  are  indicated  in  a  recent  report 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Information 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  The 
report  summarizes  the  style  trend  of  fabrics  in  21  states 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Women  favor  prints  and 
novelty  fabrics  of  unusual  texture  and  weave.  The  sales 
of  this  type  of  material,  including  smart  silk  and  wool 
mixtures,  have  increased  100%  this  spring. 

Soft  shimmering  transparent  velvets  favored  for 
party  frocks  .during  the  winter  season,  are  being  used 
for  summer  top  coats  over  printed  silk  dresses.  These 
velvets  are  favored  as  summer  habiliments  for  the  first 
time  because  their  sheerness  makes  them  porous  and 
cool  enough  for  warm  weather.  Store  buyers  express 
interest  in  velvets  for  autumn.  This  indicates  that  we 
may  have  another  winter  of  velvets,  both  plain  and 
printed. 

In  spite  of  many  weeks  of  cold  weather,  the  sales  of 
printed  georgettes  and  chiffons  and  less  expensive  print¬ 
ed  rayon  voiles  are  reported  to  have  greatly  increased, 
which  conveys  the  impression  tliat  women  are  going  to 


wear  dresses  of  the  fluffy,  feminine  type  this  season. 

Statistics  show  that  women  have  been  buying  these 
fabrics  all  spring.  The  majority  of  the  stores  inter¬ 
viewed  predicted  that  printed  silks,  both  crepes  and 
sheers,  including  georgettes  and  chiffons,  and  the  semi¬ 
sheer  cottons  such  as  printed  dimity  and  voiles  would 
be  “best  sellers”  during  June.  July  and  August.  In 
the  rayon  group  two  thirds  of  the  stores  sugge- 
rayon  voiles  as  being  outstanding  for  summer  wear. 
Organdie  also  received  favorable  mention  as  well  as 
tub  silks.  esj)ecially  those  of  the  pongee  and  shantung 
weave. 

The  report  refers  to  the  demand  for  high  price  mer¬ 
chandise  as  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  a  year  ago  the 
most  representative  price  of  printed  crepe  de  chine 
was  $1.98  as  contrasted  with  $2.95  a  yard  during  the 
past  winter.  Twenty-one  f)er  cent  of  the  value  of  sales 
of  printed  silks  in  the  high  grade  stores  during  the  past 
winter  were  made  at  $4.W  per  yard.  One  half  the  sales 
of  plain  crepe  de  chine  in  the  same  class  of  stores 
was  made  at  prices  over  $2.50  per  yard. 
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Gerard  Gow 

B.  F.  Dewee?,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(ierard  Gow  represents  B.  F. 
Dewees  of  Philadelphia.  He  brings 
to  the  working  program  of  the 
Store  Managers  an  enviable  record 
of  applied  training  and  a  wide 
experience  in  the  problems  of 
management. 


The  Store  Managers 
Introduce  to 
The  Association 

A  Men'  Chairman,  Three  .Wir 
Directors,  and  the  General  Man- 
ager  in  the  AVir  York  Office, 
Plans  anti  Progress  Are  .\oic  in 
Action  That  Promise  a  Full  1  ear 
and  a  Profitable  One. 


A.  J  ff'ilson 

^labley  &  Carew  Company,  Ohio 

J.  Wilson  is  a  new  member 
of  the  Executive  Board.  He  comes 
from  the  Mabley  and  Carew 
Company  of  Cincinnati.  Mr.  W  1- 
son  has  the  advantage  of  practical 
e.xperience  in  many  phases  of  de¬ 
partment  store  organization. 


Edwin  L.  Sloiber 

General  Manager,  Store  Managers' 
Division 


Chester  B.  Curtis 


Peraonnel  Director,  Seruggs- 
V  andervoort-Barney 

We  present  the  newly  elected 
Chairman  of  the  Store  Managers' 
Division,  Mr.  Chester  B.  Curtis. 
He  has  a  B,  L.  and  M.  .A.  degree 
from  Dartmouth,  is  a  graduate 
student  of  Cornell  and  one  of  its 
instructors,  a  member  of  Dart¬ 
mouth  .\lumni  Council  and  a  well 
known  teacher.  His  only  business 
connection  has  been  with  the 
present  store. 


The  Sti're  Managers’  Division  defines  its  function  as  fol¬ 
lows:  To  place  store  service  on  a  sane,  sound,  scientific 
basis  of  operation.  They  will  present  a  series  of  research 
studies  directed  by  qualified  persons  to  find  the  facts ;  to 
interpret  meanings  of  facts;  to  develop  more  uniform  and 
better  practices  in  store  service.  The  first  investigation — 
on  I..ahor  Turnover — was  conductetl  by  the  Planning  and 
Research  Committee  of  the  Division  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  A.  R.  Strang.  The  Ed  Schuster  Stores,  Milwaukee. 
With  the  Industrial  Research  Department  of  the  Wharton 
SchcKil.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  their  important  stucly 
of  sales’  clerk  compensation  and  sales  fluctuations  in  individ¬ 
ual  departments  of  the  store  will  give  a  norm  by  which  to 
measure  your  own  success. 


Merrill  ff.  Osgood 

Operating  Manager,  Jordan  Marsh 
C.unipany 

Merrill  W.  OsgcKKl  was  one  of  the 
first  to  recognize  the  value  of  a 
Time  and  Nlotion  study  and  pre¬ 
sented  an  able  outline  on  "Job 
.Analysis".  .\s  a  representative  of 
one  of  the  most  active  members  of 
the  X.  R.  D.  fi.  .A.,  the  Jordan 
Marsh  I'ompany,  Mr.  OsgiKKl  has 
insoired  and  carrier!  out  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  finish  many  very  valuable 
contribut  ons  made  by  the  Store 
Managers. 
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Important  News  From  Washington 

I 


How  To  Compute  Your  Tax 


Memorandum  of  Decisions  by  The  Courts 
And  The  United  States  Board  of  Tax  Appeals 

Bv  Harold  R.  Yolnc,  Washington  Secretary,  N.  R.  D  G  .A. 


I.N  ANSWER  to  a  store  owner’s  inquiry  as  to  the 
treatment  under  the  1928  Law  of  that  part  of  the 
fiscal  vear  ending  Januan.'  31.  1928  for  which  he 
filed  returns  on  April  15th  last.  Mr.  Young  discussed 
this  matter  rather  fully  with  Rules  and  Regulations,  and 
gives  below  the  result  of  his  interview. 

When  vou  pay  the  second  installment  of  your  tax  on 
Tulv  15th.  file  an  amended  return  on  Form  “1120 — A — 
revised  June  28th.’'  These  forms  are  now  being  pre¬ 
pared  and  will  be  sent  out  as  soon  as  printed,  which  it 
is  hoped  will  be  in  two  weeks. 

In  vour  computation  of  the  tax.  compute  eleven- 
twelfths  of  the  income  at  13J4^  and  one-twelfth  of  the 
income  at  12%.  The  sum  of  these  two  will  be  your 
tax  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  January  31.  1928. 

Tax  on  Amended  Returns 

Compute  the  ta.x  on  the  amended  return  as  al)ove. 
which,  of  course,  will  be  less  than  shown  on  the  original 
return.  Y'ou  will  take  credit  on  your  second  installment 
for  the  amount  by  which  you  over-paid  on  your  first 
installment,  what  that  installment  should  have  been,  as 
shown  by  your  amended  return.  Say.  for  instance,  your 
original  return  filed  showed  a  ta.x  of  SIOOO.  Of  course, 
vou  would  have  paid  $250  of  this  on  .April  15th.  leaving 
a  balance  to  be  paid  of  $750.  But  suppose  the  amended 
return  showed,  instead  of  a  tax  of  $1000.  by  reason 
of  the  reduction  in  the  rate  from  13;4%  to  12%  for 
this  one  month,  you  owed  the  Government  only  $800  in 
taxes.  If  this  were  true,  when  you  made  the  $250  first 
installment  payment  you  would  have  over-paid  that  in¬ 
stallment  by  $50.  Therefore,  the  second  installment  due 
July  15th  would  be  $150,  and  the  two  remaining  in¬ 
stallments  would  each  be  $200,  which  would  divide  the 
payments  into  four  equal  installments  as  the  law  re¬ 
quires. 

There  is  one  further  thing  which  I  assume  will  not 
apply  to  your  corporation  and  that  is  that  under  the 
1928  Law  there  is  a  credit  to  the  corporation  of  $3000 
instead  of  $2000  as  under  the  1926  Law  where  the  net 
income  does  not  exceed  $25,000. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  Treasury  that  there  is  a  re¬ 
duction  in  ta.xes  carried  by  the  new  Federal  Ta.x  Law 
of  approximately  $222,500,000.  Mr.  Harold  R.  Y’oung. 
the  Washington  Secretary  of  the  National  Retail  Dr\- 
ri(X)ds  .Association  presented  in  the  June  issue  of  The 
Bvlletix,  a  complete  review  of  the  1928  Revenue  .Act 
and  he  emphasized  in  detail  its  immediate  effect  on 


ta.xability  of  business  transactions :  surtax  rates  on  in¬ 
come:  the  increase  of  credits  allowed  corporations 
against  no  incomes  and  increases  on  the  25%  earned 
income  credit. 

.Association  members  may  refer  to  their  file  of  the 
1927  Bulletin*  and  in  the  March  issue,  pages  553  to 
557  inclusive  they  will  find  a  further  statement  of  the 
plan  to  revise  the  Federal  Revenue  I^w  presented  by 
C.  B.  Clark. 

The  Revenue  .Act  of  1928  which  was  signed  bv  Presi¬ 
dent  Coolidge  at  8  a.  m.  Eastern  Standard  time,  Alav  29, 
has  already  had  its  affect  upon  business  transactions 
particularly  the  repeal  of  the  excise  ta.x  upon  automo¬ 
biles.  Sales  which  were  consummated  at  the  close  of 
the  business  day.  May  28th  were  ta.xable  under  the 
Revenue  .Act  of  1926  but  the  law  having  been  signed  at 
8  o’clock  Eastern  Standard  time  means  that  upon  sales 
consummated  after  that  hour  or  upon  May  29  there 
will  be  no  tax. 

Mr.  Young  urges  the  cooperation  of  business  with  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  in  a 
study  of  the  present  act,  that  its  form  may  be  carried 
to  the  logical  conclusion  to  result  in  a  simplification 
which  it  is  generally  believed  was  so  intended  but  which 
has  not  been  attained. 

The  following  memorandum  of  decisions  by  the 
Courts  and  the  L'nited  States  Board  of  Tax  Appeals 
is  of  great  value  to  our  member  stores.  In  each  specific 
case  a  direct  application  is  outlined. 

Memorandum  of  Decisions 

(1)  It  was  held  in  the  case  of  George  P.  Flannery, 
.Administrator,  against  Levi  M.  Willcuts.  Collector, 
(No.  7966)  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  .Appeals  for  the 
Eighth  Circuit,  that  “gifts  made  in  good  faith  within 
two  years  of  the  death  of  the  donor  are  not  subject 
to  estate  tax  when  the  evidence  shows  them  not  to  have 
been  made  in  contemplation  of  death.  The  Court 
rejected  a  contention  that  no  tax  was  due  because  none 
had  accrued  on  the  estate  at  the  time  of  repeal  of  the 
Revenue  .Act  of  1918  by  the  .Act  of  1921” ;  and  allowed 
a  refund  for  taxes  impose<l  on  the  transfer  to 
trustees. 

Amount  of  Deductable  Loss 

(2)  The  Board  of  Tax  .Appeals  held  in  the  case  of 
Jerome  P.  Burr  against  the  Commissioner.  Xo.  13099, 
and  Walter  C.  Burr  against  the  Commissioner,  Xo. 
13UX).  the  question  involved  being  the  amount  of  de¬ 
ductible  loss  which  the  taxpayers  may  take  as  members 
of  a  partnership  which  showed  a  loss  in  a  given  year, 
the  individuals  filing  income  tax  returns  on  a  calendar 
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year  basis  and  the  partnership  operating  on  a  fiscal 
year  basis,  that  “the  taxpayers  were  entitled  to  deduct 
their  proportionate  share  of  the  partnership  loss  for 
the  entire  fiscal  year,  the  deduction  to  be  taken  in 
the  calendar  year  of  the  taxpayer  in  which  the  fiscal 
year  of  the  partnership  ended.” 

Opinion  of  the  Court 

(3)  The  following  is  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  holding  unconstitutional 
the  gift  tax  imposed  by  Section  319  of  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1924  in  so  far  as  it  applies  to  a  transfer  made 
before  the  date  of  the  approval  of  the  Act,  June 
2,  1924. 

Because  the  opinion  is  short  it  is  quoted  in  full 
as  it  is  felt  it  may  be  of  general  interest. 

“Mr.  Justice  McReynolds  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  court”. 

“By  the  original  action  commenced  in  the  United 
District  Court,  Southern  District  of  New  York,  Isaac 
Untermeyer  sought  to  recover  of  the  United  States 
collector  of  internal  revenue  the  tax  exacted  of  him 
under  the  .\ct  of  June  2,  1924 — sections  319,  et  seq. — 
on  account  of  a  gift  which  he  made  May  23,  1924. 
After  his  death  the  cause  was  revived  in  the  name  of 
the  executors — petitioners  herein — and  was  then  heard 
upon  an  agreed  statement  of  facts.  Both  sides  moved 
for  a  directed  verdict.  Judgment  went  for  the  collector 
and  was  affirmed  by  the  circuit  court  of  appeals. 

“The  questions  now  presented  for  consideration  are 
similar  to  those  involved  in  Blodgett  v.  Holden  (T.  D. 
4117,  Internal  Revenue  Bulletin  V 11 -2,9),  decided 
here  November  21,  1927. 

Gift  Tax  Provisions 

“The  two  causes  differ  in  this:  Blodgett's  gifts 
were  made  during  January,  1924,  before  the  provisions 
for  taxing  such  transfers  were  presented  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  Congress;  Untermeyer  made  his  gift 
May  23,  1924,  some  three  months  after  those  provisions 
were  first  presented  and  while  the  conference  report 
upon  the  bill  was  pending.  This  report  went  to  the 
Senate  May  22,  1924,  and  three  days  thereafter  the  bill 
had  finally  passed  both  Houses.  The  President  ap¬ 
proved  it  on  June  2,  1924. 

“Unless  the  difference  in  circumstances  stated  is 
material,  the  same  rule  of  law  must  govern  both  cases. 

“Two  opinions  were  announced  in  Blodgett  v. 
Holden.  The  one  prepared  by  the  present  writer,  ex¬ 
pressed  the  views  of  four  of  the  eight  Justices  who 
participated  in  the  consideration  of  the  cause.  After 
quoting  the  pertinent  provisions  of  the  statue,  etc., 
the  opinion  declared : 

‘So  far  as  the  Revenue  Act  of  1924  undertakes 
to  impose  a  tax  because  of  the  gifts  made  during 
January,  1924,  it  is  arbitrary  and  invalid  under  the 
due  process  clause  of  the  fifth  amendment.’ 

“We  need  not  now  further  repeat  what  was  there 
set  out. 

“In  the  light  of  arguments  advanced  by  counsel 
in  the  present  cause  the  matter  has  been  considered 
by  all  members  of  the  court  and  a  majority  of  them 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  gift  tax  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  1924  here  challenged  must  be  corrtrued  as 
applicable  to  gifts  made  during  the  entire  calendar 
year  1924.  .\nd  further,  that  so  far  as  applicable  to 
bona  fide  gifts  not  made  in  ant'cipation  of  death  and 
fully  consummated  prior  to  June  2.  1924,  those  pro¬ 
visions  are  arbitrary  and  invalid  under  the  due  process- 
clause  of  the  fifth  amendment. 

“The  mere  fact  that  a  gift  was  made  while  the 
hill  containing  the  questioned  provisions  was  in  the 
last  stage  of  progress  through  Congress  we  think  is 
not  enough  to  differentiate  th's  cause  from  the  former 
one  and  to  relieve  the  legislatfon  of  the  arbitrary  char- 
artcr  there  ascribed  to  it.  To  accept  the  contrary- 
view  would  produce  insuperable  difficulties  touching 


interpretation  and  practical  application  of  the  statute 
and  render  impossible  proper  understanding  of  the 
burden  intended  to  be  imposed.  The  taxpayer  may 
justly  demand  to  know  when  and  how  he  becomes 
liable  for  taxes — he  can  not  foresee  and  ought  not  to 
be  required  to  guess  the  outcome  of  pending  measures. 

The  future  of  every  bill  while  before  Congress  is 
necessarily  uncertain.  The  will  of  the  lawmakers  is 
not  definitely  expressed  until  final  action  theron  has 
“The  judgment  below  must  be  reversed.” 
been  taken. 

Congress  Adopts  Measure  For  Revision 
of  Postal  Rates 

Postal  Bill  H.  R. — 12030  was  passed  by  Congress  on 
Saturday,  May  26,  1928,  and  was  signed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  on  May  29,  1928,  and  becomes  effective  July  1, 
1928. 

The  changes  that  have  been  made  in  postal  rates  will 
greatly  benefit  all  Business  Mail  Users,  for  the  bill  as 
passed  effects  a  reduction  in  postal  revenues  of  about 
$16,285,000. 

The  bill  includes  provisions  as  follows: 

First-Class  Mail — Postal  Cards  and  Private  Mailing 
Cards  have  been  re-established  on  the  old  rate  of  1  cent 
each — a  great  victory  for  Business  Mail  Users. 

Sec.  1.  The  rate  of  postage  on  private  mailing  cards 
described  in  the  Act  entitled  “An  act  to  amend  the 
postal  laws  relating  to  the  use  of  postal  cards”,  ap¬ 
proved  May  19,  1898,  shall  be  1  cent  each. 

Business  Reply  Cards  and  Envelopes — a  new  fea¬ 
ture  that  should  greatly  stimulate  mail  order  and  direct 
mail  inquiries. 

Sec.  2.  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Postmaster 
General  may  prescribe,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  accept  for 
transmission  in  the  mails  without  prepayment  of  post¬ 
age,  business  reply  cards  and  letters  in  business  reply 
envelojies,  which  have  been  sent  out  in  the  quantity  and 
under  the  conditions  he  may  establish,  postage  thereon 
at  the  regular  rate,  together  with  an  additional  postage 
charge  of  not  more  than  2  cents  each  on  such  card  or 
letter,  to  be  collected  on  delivery :  Provided,  that  for 
the  purpose  of  fixing  the  compensation  and  allowances 
at  first,  second,  and  third-class  offices  credit  shall  be 
allowed  only  for  the  postage  collected  in  addition  to 
the  regular  rate  on  such  cards  and  letters  delivered  at 
such  offices:  Provided,  further,  that  postmasters  at 
offices  of  the  fourth-class  shall  be  entitled  to  include  in 
the  amounts  upon  which  their  commissions  on  cancella¬ 
tions  are  based  the  amount  of  postage  chargeable  at  the 
regular  rate  on  such  cards  and  letters  mailed  at  their 
offices. 

Deficient  postage  provision.  This  provides  for  col¬ 
lecting  1  cent  additional  an  ounce  on  first-class  matter 
when  mailed  with  postage  deficient  more  than  one  rate. 

Second-Class — To  reduce  the  postage  on  advertising 
portions  of  second-class  matter. 

To  reduce  the  postage  on  magazines  and  newspapers 
when  sent  by  others  than  the  publisher  or  news-agent. 

To  effect  a  minimum  charge  per  piece  on  second-class 
matter  when  there  are  more  than  32  pieces  to  the  pound. 
Third-Class — The  revised  rate  is  considered  only  a 
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‘‘half  loaf”  but  it  is  a  step  forward  to  a  more  scientific 
nuthod  of  postal  rate  making. 

Sec.  6.  The  rate  of  postage  on  third-class  matter 
shall  he  IJ/j  cents  for  each  two  ounces  or  fraction 
thereof,  up  to  and  including  eight  ounces  in  weight, 
except  that  the  rate  of  postage  on  hooks,  catalogs,  seeds, 
cuttings,  hulhs,  roots,  scions  and  plants,  not  exceeding 
eight  ounces  in  weight  shall  he  1  cent  ft)r  each  two 
ounces  or  fraction  thereof,  except  as  herein  provided 
for  library  hooks ;  Provided,  that,  under  such  regula¬ 
tions  as  the  Postmaster  General  may  establish  for  the 
collection  of  the  lawful  revenue  and  for  facilitating  the 
handling  of  such  matter  in  the  mails,  it  shall  he  lawful 
to  accept  for  transmission  in  the  mails,  without  postage 
stamps  or  with  pre-canceled  stamps  affixed.  se])arately 
addressed  identical  pieces  of  third-class  matter  in  eptan- 
tities  of  not  less  than  20  pounds  or  of  not  less  than 
2tX)  pieces  subject  to  ptJUtKl  rates  of  postage  applicable 
to  the  entire  hulk  mailed  at  one  time:  Provicled.  fur¬ 
ther.  that  the  rate  of  postage  on  third-class  matter 
mailed  in  hulk  under  the  foregoing  provision  shall  he 


12  cents  for  each  pound  or  fraction  thereof,  e.xcept  that 
in  the  case  of  lKK)ks.  catalc»gs,  seeds,  cuttings,  bulbs, 
roots,  scions  and  plants,  the  rate  shall  he  8  cents  for 
each  pound  or  fraction  thereof :  Provided,  however, 
that  the  rate  of  postage  on  third-class  matter  mailed  in 
hulk  under  the  foregoing  provisions  shall  lie  not  less 
than  1  cent  per  piece. 

Fourth-Class — Rate  continues  same  in  first  three 
zones — 1  cent  reduction  in  the  service  charge  in  the 
last  five  zones — which  is  a  keen  disaj)pointment  to  all 
parcel  post  shijjpers. 

The  hill  also  ])rovides  in  fourth-class  parcel  post, 
the  following : 

To  provide  for  a  special  rate  of  postage  on 
library  hooks. 

To  provide  for  special  handling  and  special  de¬ 
livery.  combined,  at  reduced  rates.  This  ser¬ 
vice  is  exteiKled  to  all  classes  of  mail. 

To  authorize  the  apj)ointment  of  a  director  of 
li«rcel  post  by  the  Postmaster  General. 


Valuable  Information  for  Advertising  Managers 

P  P 

and  Store  Executives 

A.\K\V  feature  in  the  Postal  Kate  l\evi>ion  Law  It  will  mean  a  deci<led  saving  to  a  store  to  he  able 
is  of  special  interest  to  sales  promotion  managers,  to  enclose  return  cards  or  envelopes  iij  direct  mail 
Reference  is  made  in  particular  to  the  Business  pieces  without  having  a  stami)  affixed  on  these  return 
Reply  Cards  and  letters  in  Business  Re])ly  Knveloi)es.  cards.  It  will  also  he  a  greatly  increased  convenience 
These  are  mentioned  above  in  the  section  on  Wash-  to  the  customer,  as  well  as  an  encouragement  to  return 
ington  News.  the  card,  to  he  al)le  to  send  her  reply  to  the  store  with¬ 

out  ]>ostage.  This 
feature  will  bring 
al)(»ut  an  increase 
in  mail  orders. 

Under  the  old 
law.  a  mailing  of 
20.000  direct  mail 
pieces.  $400  worth 
of  stamps  would 
have  to  he  affixed 
on  the  return  cards 
to  encourage  the 
customer  to  send 
them  hack.  .Assum¬ 
ing  a  5/t  return,  it 
will  l)e  seen  that 
only  $20  worth  of 
stamps  would  lie 
actually  used  and 
$380  worth  wasted. 
Under  the  new  law, 
with  this  sjiecial 
privilege  and  as¬ 
suming  the  same  re¬ 
turns.  it  would  cost 
the  store  only  $-10 
in  postage  with  the 

Applications  to  mail  business  reply  cards  and  business  reply  envelopes  at  New  York,  ma.ximum  service 
N.  Y.,  should  be  made  personally  at  Room  224,  General  Post  Office,  3.3rd  St.,  8th  .Ave.  charge  included. 
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Better  Selling  in  the  Smaller  Stores 

Practical  Help  in  Training  for  the  Smaller  Store  Provides 
for  Four  Week  Courses  for  Groups  of  Stores  in  Each  City 


This  further  develops  the  work  which  was  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  carried  on  by  Miss  Persis  A.  Lothrop.  Miss 
Case  believes  in  constructive  work  in  the  personnel. 
She  has  demonstrated  that  a  sales  person  who  is  a 
failure  in  one  department  may  liecome  a  success  in 
another.  Throughout  her  work  she  has  assigned  a 
certain  responsibility  which  has  not  only  increased  the 
power  of  the  sales  force,  but  developed  the  selling 
organization  to  greater  productiveness. 

Her  work  is  based  on  two  distinct  elements,  educa¬ 
tional  training  and  merchandise  information.  What 
may  l)e  practical  for  the  organization  of  a  large  store 
with  an  experience  of  a  half  century  to  draw  from, 
may  not  be  practical  for  the  smaller  store.  Miss  Case 
has  given  this  problem  the  most  careful  analysis,  and 
in  her  plans  she  recommends  only  those  fundamentals 


which  apply  to  the  store  in  size  and  e.xperience. 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  made 
the  following  comment  in  the  March  issue  of  The 
Bulletin  :  “‘This  short  course  offers  an  oi)portunity  for 
a  close-up  study  of  the  store’s  particular  problems.  It 
illustrates  the  use  of  personnel  work  in  stores.  It 
focuses  the  attention  of  the  worker  on  his  job  and  it 
stimulates  study  and  discugsion  along  the  lines  of  his 
work.” 

Stores  interested  in  this  personal  training  should 
write  the  .Association  soon,  as  time  to  be  spent  in  that 
section  is  limited.  Read  Miss  Case’s  presentation  “De¬ 
veloping  More  Effective  Selling”  on  page  140,  March 
1927,  issue  of  The  Bulletin  Folder  descriptive  of 
Miss  Case’s  work  in  answer  to  additional  questions  will 
he  .sent  on  request  from  .As.sociation  heaclquarters. 


Advancing  Art  in  Retailing 

Opening  of  Atelier  of  Design  at  the  Store  of 
K.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Neic  York 


'J'HE  ATELIER  of  Design  is  the  latest  and  one  of 

the  most  recent  developments  announced  by  R.  H. 
Macy  and  Company,  Inc.  It  will  open  about  September 
1.  Austin  Purves  of  Philadelphia  has  lieen  selected 
as  its  Director.  The  jiuriKise  of  the  Atelier  will  solve 
a  problem  confronting  many  industries  today,  that  of 
combining  beauty  with  utility  and  adapting  good  design 
to  machine  production.  It  will  function  with  manu¬ 
facturers  here  and  abroad,  developing  existing  design 
and  eventually  the  creation  of  new  styles  and  types  of 
merchandise. 

Plans  for  the  Macy  Atelier  of  Design  include  the 
following — developing  a  staff  of  skilled  designers  to 
coojierate  with  manufacturers  in  studying  and  develop¬ 
ing  merchandise  designs  now  being  created  for  tbe 
store’s  need.  The  idea  was  inspired  by  the  recent  in¬ 
ternational  exposition  -of  Art  in  Industry  and  Art  in 
Trade  exposition.  These  demonstrated  the  jicssibility 
of  applying  good  design  to  the  humblest  articles  in 
daily  use. 

Manufacturers  found  that  the  modern  trend  in  design 
with  simple  lines,  straight  planes  and  angles  and  a 
minimum  of  ornamentation  detail  is  particularly  suit¬ 
able  for  production  by  machine  instead  of  by  hand. 

The  starting  jxiint  will  lie  in  the  field  of  home  fur¬ 


nishing  and  decoration,  particularly  with  furniture, 
rugs,  china  and  lamps  where  it  is  felt  a  large  opportu¬ 
nity  for  the  development  of  design  now  exists.  Later, 
as  experience  is  gained  and  the  staff  developed,  the 
atelier  may  expand  its  scope  to  include  apparel,  per¬ 
sonal  accessories  and  eventually  all  merchandise  divis¬ 
ions  of  the  store. 

Mr.  Purves,  who  will  head  the  new  atelier,  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
and  the  American  Conservatory  at  Fountainehleau. 
As  a  mural  decorator  he  has  been  identified  with  a 
number  of  notable  commissions,  including  the  Otto 
Kahn  residence  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  the  Thomas 
H.  Johnson  residence  in  Boston,  and  St.  Paul’s  Church 
in  Duluth.  He  is  at  present  an  instructor  in  painting 
at  the  Yale  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

“A  great  deal  of  emphasis  has  been  laid  uixm  hand 
craftsmanship,”  said  Mr.  Purves,  “but  we  must  recog¬ 
nize  that  the  machine  is  the  organ  of  American  creation 
today.  Through  it  we  can  reach  out  to  the  mass  of 
j)eople  who  cannot  afford  the  hand  made  object.  For¬ 
merly,  good  taste  was  consi<lered  only  for  the  wealthy. 
Today,  through  the  cooperation  of  manufacturer  and 
designer,  it  may  he  brought  within  the  means  of  the 
average  person.” 
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English  Drapers  Announce 

Summer  School 

pROM  the  Drapers’  Chamber  of  Trade  of  Loudon, 

England,  ccjmes  an  interesting  announcement  of  their 
annual  summer  school  -held  August  25  to  Septeml)er  1 
at  (jonville  and  Cains  College,  Cambridge.  This  is  the 
sixth  sumftier  school  and  includes  such  interesting 
suitjects  on  trade  and  retail  distribution  as  follows: 

The  Display  of  Merchandise,  Window  Dress¬ 
ing  and  Lighting. 

"Merchandise  Failure” — The  need  of  research 
work  and  explanations  of  general  and  simple 
methods  of  testing  merchandise. 

Theory  and  I’ractice  of  Retail  Salesmanship — 

How  to  make  those  extra  sales. 

Commercial  l^w.  Hosiery.  Textiles — general. 
Colour  in  Textiles.  The  Modernist  Move¬ 
ment  in  Literature  and  .Art.  Merchandise 
Control.  .Artificial  Silk  and  its  .Ajiplication 
to  Modern  Fabrics.  Cambridge  and  the 
Colleges. 

In  addition  to  the  specific  subjects  sjiecial  informal 
classes  will  he  arranged  and  delegates  are  invited  to 
submit  reptjrts  and  comments.  The  lecturers  will  exam¬ 
ine  these  and  award  marks.  Certificates  are  granted  to 
delegates  for  subjects  in  which  special  efficiency  is 
shown. 

The  Drapers’  Chamber  of  Trade  is  not  limiting  the 
opportunity  to  firms  not  associated  in  its  membership 
but  are  extending  the  invitation  to  outside  firms  who 
may  ap])ly  to  the  secretary  for  enrollment  forms. 

Sir  Sidney  M.  Skinner,  J.  P.,  of  the  Messrs.  John 
Parker  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Kensington,  is  the  President  of  the 
Drajjers’  Chaml)er  of  Trade  and  among  other  names 
familiar  to  our  .Association  members  are:  F.  W.  Cook. 
J.  P..  of  the  Messrs.  F.  W.  Cook,  Ltd.,  Dudley;  Mr.  T. 
M.  Hardwick,  of  the  Messrs.  George  Hardwick  & 
Sons,  Ltd.,  Wandsworth.  S.  W.  and  Air.  P.  A.  Best,  of 
Alessrs.  Jas.  Shoolbred  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Tottenham  Court 
Road,  W. 


The  Modern  Law  Merchant 

Justice — the  fair  dealing  of  men  with  each  other — 
has  always  been  the  goal  of  humanity.  The  business 
world  has  looked  for  justice  from  governments.  Theo¬ 
cracy  tried  its  hand,  then  monarchy,  aristocracy,  de¬ 
mocracy.  A'et.  the  scales  have  never  seemed  to  balance. 

“But  a  movement  toward  self-government  is  already 
assuming  various  forms. 

“More  than  three  hundred  industries  have  set  up 
co<les  of  business  practice  and  9.433  corporations, 
individuals  and  associations  have  affixed  their  signa¬ 
tures  to  the  National  Chaml)er’s  Principles  of  Business 
Conduct. 

“The  coming  decade  is  auspicious,  for  out  of  the 
welter  of  trade  and  trading  may  come  a  new  modern 
Maw  merchant,’  a  contribution  to  society  worthy  the 
l)est  in  .American  business.”  — Py  Merle  Thorpe. 


keep  I 

In  Touch  I 

The  BULLETIN  is  not  the  final  word  in  re¬ 
tailing  but  it  gives  the  picture  of  tomorrow's  ; 
results  from  today's  experience.  The  Bulletin  , 
deals  directly,  honestly  and  sympathetically  I 
with  the  perplexing  questions  of  every  .Associa-  | 
tion  ineinber. 

THE  BULLETIN  was  first  founded  as  a  inediuni  | 
for  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  confidential  infor- 
Illation.  It  is  now  the  Voice  of  a  great  National  j 
.Association,  a  recognized  authority  on  retail  dis-  ' 
tribution  inspiring  the  confidence  and  coopera-  ' 
tion  of  all  store  executives  in  the  United  States. 

I 

Japan 

'I'he  Bulletin  is  read  in  Japan.  It 
is  translated  into  Japanese  and  made 
az'ailable  to  the  store  heads  and  per¬ 
sonnel  of  Japan's  largest  department  \ 

stores. 

Germany 

German  merchants  study  faithfully 
every  page  of  MTie  Bulletin.  They 
zerite  for  c.vtra  copies  and  e.v press 
personally  and  by  letter,  their  admir¬ 
ation  and  appreciation  of  a  publica¬ 
tion  that  so  ably  serves  a  great  craft. 

England 

The  Bulletin  is  read  by  the  pro¬ 
gressive  English  tradesmen  and  con- 
i  suited  by  the  Drapers’  Chamber  of 

Commerce,  London.  They  study  our 
methods  and  e.vchange  ideas. 

Australia 

The  arrival  of  The  Bulleti.n  is 
eagerly  azcaited  by  member  stores  in 
Australia  and  representatives  of 
other  foreign  countries  are  eager  to 
secure  copies. 


The  Bulletin  | 

225  est  34th  Street,  New  York  City 

Gentlemen:  I,  too,  want  to  keep  in  touch  with  all  the 
new  ideas.  Send  me  full  information  on  how  to  secure  ! 
all  current  issues.  1 


A  few  1927  Bound  Volumes  at  $5.00  per  copy 
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The  Way  With  People 

Personnel  and  Training  Ideas  for  Retail  Stores — The  Personnel  Grolp 


Employees^  Mutual  Benefit  Associations 


WE  have  had  so  iiiatiy  irKiuiries  from  small  stores 
over  the  country  askinji  for  information  regarding 
the  organization  of  Employees’  Mutual  Benefit 
Associations,  we  are  devoting  the  Personnel  page  of 
The  Bulletin  this  month  to  a  discussion  on  this 
subject. 

An  Employees'  Mutual  Benefit  Association  is  an  out- 
grow'th  of  the  desire  of  the  management  and  the  em¬ 
ployees  to  provide  protection  for  members  of  the  store 
organization  in  cases  of  sickness,  accident  or  death. 
The  initial  proposal  for  such  an  .\ssociation  may  arise 
from  the  management  or  from  the  employees,  hut  what¬ 
ever  the  orgin  of  the  suggestion  both  factors  should 
be  represented  to  make  a  strong  .Association. 

The  first  step  in  forming  a  Alutual  Benefit  .Associa¬ 
tion  is  the  selection  of  a  repre.sentative,  capable,  inter¬ 
ested  committee  who  will  be  responsible  for  founding 
the  .As.sociation.  The  Imiployees’  Mutual  Benefit  .Asso¬ 
ciation,  like  any  organization  dependent  upon  human 
relations  for  its  livelihood,  will  be  as  effective  as  the 
per.sonalities  that  guide  it.  This  committee  might  well 
be  composed  of  a  Buyer,  a  Floor  Superintendent,  an 
able  .salesjierson,  a  cashier  (or  some  representative  in¬ 
dividual  from  the  non-selling  division)  as  spokesmen 
for  the  employees ;  the  management  might  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  'I'raining  Director  or  an  e.xecutive  from 
the  Service  Division.  In  some  stores  the  Treasurer 
repre.sents  the  management  on  this  committee.  In 
choosing  members  for  this  committee  an  effort  shoilfd 
be  made  to  select  individuals  who  might  act  as  officers 
of  the  organization. 

Policies  Outlined 

The  committee  should  decide  upon  the  policies  of  the 
organization  and  draw’  up  a  tentative  constitution  to 
be  presented  to  the  employees  in  an  open  meeting. 
These  (juestions  must  be  considered : — 

Is  membership  in  the  association  to  be  based 
upon  a  physical  examination? 

Is  membership  in  the  association  to  be  vol¬ 
untary  or  compulsory? 

What  dues  will  be  charged  for  membership 
in  the  association? 

How  shall  these  dues  be  collected, — deducted 
monthly  from  employees’  pay  envelopes  or  col¬ 
lected  by  the  association  treasurer? 

The  Mutual  Benefit  .Association  to  which  the  man¬ 
agement  contributes  financial  support  will  be  able  to 
pay  a  higher  rate  of  benefit  than  the  association  de¬ 
pendent  upon  receipts  from  the  dues  of  its  members  for 
its  livelihood. 


Since  the  leading  advantages  to  be  derived  from  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  as.sociation  lies  in  the  benefit  offere<l  for 
illness,  accident  or  death,  the  association  backed  bv 
the  management  financially  will  have  a  more  jwpular 
ajijieal  than  the  one  dependent  for  its  support  upon  the 
employees  alone. 

In  the  majority  of  Employees’  Mutual  Benefit  .Asso¬ 
ciations,  membership  is  not  based  upon  a  physical  e.\- 
amination.  This  is  iloubtless  due  to  the  fact  that,  e.xcept 
for  large  stores,  a  |)hysical  examination  is  not  required 
for  employment.  Ifecause  the  physically  unfit  m.ay  be¬ 
come  members  of  the  association  and  drain  its  resources 
by  habitual-  absence,  it  is  desirable  wherever  possible 
that  a  physical  e.xamination  be  given  every  member  ap- 
idying  fur  membership  in  the  association.  Furthermore, 
in  most  organizations  membership  in  the  Employees’ 
Mutual  Benefit  .\ssociation  is  voluntary.  The  as.so¬ 
ciation  feels  employees  entering  the  organizatoin  have  a 
right  to  decide  whether  or  imt  they  shall  belong  to  the 
organization.  The  asstHriation  which  employees  have 
joined  voluntarily  has  gained  the  interest  and  ai^proval 
of  its  members  before  they  join  its  ranks;  they  will 
regard  such  an  organization  as  their  own  organization. 

Uniform  Dues 

Dues  should  be  uniform  throughout  the  organization 
for  everyone  in  the  rank  and  file.  Dues  range  from 
25  cents  to  $1.00  a  month  in  amount.  Some  .stores  have 
.scaled  dues  and  benefits  according  to  the  salary  of  the 
individual.  .A  fi.xed  jiercentage  of  each  member’s  salary 
is  deducted  for  membersbip — the  person  receiving  the 
highest  salary  pays  the  largest  dues,  and  in  turn,  receives 
the  most  compen.sation  in  ca.se  of  illness.  Payment  of 
benefit  begins  in  some  organizations  the  first  day  the 
employee  is  absent ;  in  others,  after  an  absence  of  three 
days.  Few  benefit  associations  pay  the  employees’  full 
salary  in  case  of  illness;  from  50' <  to  75%  is  the  usual 
benefit  received  for  a  period  of  time  varying  from  two 
to  twelve  weeks.  The  most  effective  method  of  collec¬ 
tion  is  by  monthly  deduction  from  the  pay  envelope 
of  the  employees  belonging  to  the  association.  Some 
organizations  prefer,  however,  that  all  collection  be  done 
by  an  officer  of  the  benefit  association. 

In  forming  a  Mutual  Benefit  Association  the  com¬ 
mittee  deciding  the  policies  and  plan  of  the  association 
should  take  the  following  steps : 

Consult  the  company  lawyer  to  be  sure  the 
insurance  plan  is  legally  sound. 

Give  publicity  to  the  advantages  of  memljer- 
ship  in  the  association  through  the  store  maga¬ 
zine,  bulletin  boards  and  active  personal  pub¬ 
licity  campaigns. 

(^Continiicd  on  page  3vM) 
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Better  Service  At  Less  Cost 


In  the  old  Rhodes  Department  Store  charge  slips  were  sent  from  clerk 
to  authorizer  to  be  O.  K’d.  and  stamped.  However,  when  they  built  their 
beautiful  new  building,  Rhodes  installed  the  National  Charge  Phone 
system  for  authorizing  charges.  Their  satisfaction  with  this  new  and 
better  method  is  best  told  in  the  following  quotation  from  their  letter. 

“We  are  pleased  with  the  operation  of-  our  system  which  we  pur¬ 
chased  from  you.  Our  authorizing  of  charge  sales  meets  all  condi¬ 
tions  very  satisfactorily.  There  is  no  question  but  that  charges  are 
now  authorized  in  considerably  less  time  than  consumed  by  our 
previous  system.” 

The  comments  of  hundreds  of  users  who  have  changed  to  this  better 
way  of  handling  charges  best  explain  its  advantages.  “Gives  faster  ser¬ 
vice,”  “Provides  better  control  over  credits,”  “Costs  less  to  operate,” 
are  phrases  you  will  hear  from  users  of  National  O.  K.  Charge  Phones. 


The  National  Cash  Register  Company 

Dayton,  Ohio 


Credit  Department  of  Rhode*  Department  Store,  Seattle,  Wash. 
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Phe  Controllers’  Forum 

By  M.  A.  RICHARDSON  i 

Naturally  the  country  is  great- 
OUR  DEBT  ly  indebted  to  Boston  for  its 

TO  BOSTON  contribution  to  the  advancement 

of  our  government,  the  con¬ 
structive  ideas  and  sound  judgment  of  its  founders 
passed  down  through  the  many  generations,  in  addition 
to  the  wonderful  examples  of  valor,  pride,  perserver- 
ance  and  achievement  that  have  resulted  in  the  contin¬ 
ued  growth,  not  only  of  this  commonwealth,  but  the 
entire  country.  But  besides  the  historical  wonders  of 
Boston,  we  believe  that  they  can  equally  point  with 
pride  to  their  present  accomplishments. 

During  the  past  year  the  store  executives  in  Boston 
sacrificed  their  business  interests,  their  personal 
pleasures  and  recreation  and  devoted  unstintingly  of 
their  time  to  the  other  stores  of  the  country  in  organ¬ 
izing  speakers,  worthwhile  subjects,  and  the  enter¬ 
tainment  of  the  stores’  representatives  and  delegates 
to  the  ninth  annual  convention  of  the  Controllers’ 
Congress.  What  was  the  result?  W’e  ask  what  could 
be  the  result  when  the  member  stores  get  behind  such 
a  movement  w’ith  such  force,  ability  and  enthusiasm  as 
displayed  by  their  members?  There  could  only  be  one 
result,  namely,  the  l)cst  attended,  most  interesting  and 
worthwhile  convention  enjoyed  by  the  Controllers’ 
Congress. 

These  Bostonians  have  many  things  that  are  well 
worth  copying  and  studying.  For  example,  let  us.  drop 
into  one  of  their  local  group  meetings  and  hear  some  of 
the  frank  exchanges  of  information  and  statistics  be¬ 
tween  these  members  who  are.  during  normal  hours  on 
business  days  engaged  in  a  business  that  is  highly  com¬ 
petitive.  We  naturally  are  astounded  as  we  thought  that 
such  information  was  stored  away  in  the  archives  of 
each  institution,  behind  bolted  doors  and  unavailable 
to  prying  eyes,  but  not  so  in  Boston.  They  tell,  each 
other  their  right  names,  no  sailing  along  under  aliases 
there.  If  one  of  their  business  rivals  asks  a  question  he 
receives  a  straight-forward  answer,  no  evasion  nor 
elimination  of  facts,  but  tangible  results. 

You  might  ask  what  has  this  to  do  with  our  indebted¬ 
ness  to  them?  Just  this — Is  this  not  something  long 
dreamed  of,  but  never  realized?  Is  it  not  something  long 
desired?  Why  can’t  we  forget  all  the  l)ackground  and 
work  collectively  for  the  advancement  of  this  large  in¬ 
dustry?  Is  it  necessary  for  us  to  lay  awake  nights  fig¬ 
uring  out  how  we  can  slip  one  over  on  Jones  down 
the  street?  Remember,  when  you  slip  it  over  on  Jones 
today,  you  add  to  your  costs  of  operation  and  perhaps 
Jones  tomorrow  will  slip  it  over  on  you  with  only  one 
result.  You  have  both  added  to  your  expenses,  not 
once,  but  twice,  for  when  you  slip  it  over  on  Jones  one 
dav,  he  adopts  the  same  tomorrow  and  you  do  likewise 
when  Jones  beats  you. 

Stores  today  are  using  every  effort  to  slip  it  over  on 
Jones  with,  service  to  customers,  parking  facilities. 


Christmas  boxes,  two  deliveries  a  day,  refunds  and  re¬ 
turns  and  all  with  the  same  result.  Larger  expenses 
and  smaller  net.  Is  it  not  possible  for  such  policies  to 
be  carefully  studied  collectively  with  a  resulting  de¬ 
crease  in  expense  and  increase  in  net.  If  such  a  far 
reaching  practice  can  be  worked  out,  are  we  not  indebted 
to  Boston? 

«  IK  * 

On  Monday  evening.  May  21, 
LOS  ANGELES  the  .  Los  .\ngeles  Controllers 

GROUP  Group  met  and  elected  to  office 

the  following  members :  Presi¬ 
dent,  Mr.  M.  T.  Shaw  (Walker’s,  Inc.);  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,  Mr.  H.  B.  Galbraith  (Buffum’s,  Long  Beach); 
Secretary-Treasurer,  ^Jr.  .\lfred  E.  .\dams  (Secretary 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Merchants  .\sscKiation  ) .  These  three 
officers,  together  with  the  following  two  members  con¬ 
stitute  the  Executive  Committee;  Miss  Constance  M. 
Smith  (Pacific  Desk  Co.),  Mr.  A.  M.  Baumgart  (The 
May  Co.). 

Mr.  Adams  advised  that  the  newly  elected  president, 
Mr.  Shaw,  has  always  been  very  active  in  the  work  of 
the  Association  and  it  is  e.xpected  that  his  year  as  i)resi- 
dent  will  be  productive  of  a  great  many  interesting  and 
worthwhile  discussions.  We  know  that  the  results  will 
be  of  great  value  to  the  craft  and  we  congratulate  the 
l.os  Angeles  Group  on  its  wise  choice  in  acknowledging 
the  activity  and  interest  of  its  most  prominent  members. 

♦  *  * 


METRffPOLITAN 

GROUP 


The  Metropolitan  group  in 
New  York  met  on  Wednesday 
evening.  June  20th,  at  the  Hotel 
McAlpin.  and  discussed  briefly  an 
outline  for  ne.xt  season’s  activities.  They  were  unusu¬ 
ally  fortunate  in  that  Mr.  Ernest  Katz,  Controller  and 
Executive  \'ice  President  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc., 
attended  and  told  of  some  of  his  observations  while 
visiting  some  of  the  foreign  stores,  a  visit  from  which 
he  had  returned  just  a  week  previously.  Mr.  Katz 
spoke  very  interestingly  on  the  antiquity  of  the  foreign 
store  accounting  and  statistical  records. 

A  few  years  ago  this  same  condition  existed  in  this 
country,  but  some  of  the  most  active  controllers  in  the 
retail  industry  saw  the  need  for  more  accurate  informa¬ 
tion  and  they  proceeded  to  form  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress.  The  Congress  is  perhaps  the  largest  single  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  modern  form  of  record  keeping  and  analysis, 
for  undoubtedly  without  this  liberal  exchange  of  in¬ 
formation  and  ideas  we  would  be  in  a  similar  condition 
to  our  neighbors  across  the  .sea. 

.Subsequent  to  the  Boston  Convention  local  groups 
have  been  increasingly  interested  and  several  additional 
groups  are  now  in  process  of  organization.  Can  we 
assist  you  in  your  local  problems?  If  so  advise  us  ac¬ 
cordingly  and  every  as.si.stance  p(»ssihle  will  he  rendered. 
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Ohe  LAM. SOM  CO.,  Syracuse,  N .Y. 

Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIX 


/here's  a  bonus  for  every  store 
that  uses  Lamson pneumatic  tubes 

T.nS  is  an  actual  cash  bonus  a  .  .  they  work  in  many  ways  to 

bonus  that  comes  from  money  modernize  service  and  to  speed 
sr.ved  and  money  earned  by  the  s^^re  business. 

'  Xtra  services  that  a  Lamson  Tube  And  besides  all  this  they  guar- 
System  performs.  antee  safety  and  accuracy  in  cash 

and  charge  transactions.  Lam- 
L  nit  merchandise  control,  special  representatives  know  of  these 

sales  transactions  are  but  two  of  -‘bonus  services"'  and  will  gladlv 
the  31  uses  to  which  Lamson  explain  the  many  new  uses  to 
Pneumatic  Tubes  can  be  put.  which  tubes  can  be  put. 
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What  the  Public  Should  Know  About  Cleaning  Methods 

Standard  Instructions  Adopted  For  Cleaning 
and  Laundering  Men’s  Summer  Clothing 

By  George  L.  Plant,  Director,  Bureau  of  Trade  Relations 


UNIFORM  instructions  for  the  cleaning  and  laun¬ 
dering  of  men’s  wash  suits  were  adopted  unani¬ 
mously  hy  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Manu¬ 
facturing  and  Maintenance  of  Men’s  Wash  Suits  at  its 
meeting  on  June  13th  and  14th  in  New  York  City, 
which  was  attended  by  several  members  of  the  staff 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  This 
action  w’as  taken  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  adopted  at  previous  meetings  of  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  representing  wash  fabrics  manufacturers,  sum¬ 
mer  clothing  manufacturers,  retailers,  laundry  owners 
and  dyers  and  cleaners. 

These  instructions  which  are  designed  to  educate 
the  consumer  on  the  proper  cleaning  of  washable 
clothing  will  he  published  in  the  form  of  slips  to  he  in¬ 
serted  in  the  pockets  of  wash  suits  hy  manufacturers 
of  summer  clothing  desiring  to  do  so  and  to  he  re¬ 
tained  there  at  the  discretion  of  the  retailer. 

The  comi)lete  instructions  adopted  are: 

Home  Washing  Instructions  for  Washing 
And  Cleaning  Suniiner  Clothing 

Don’t  Ixjil — boiling  may  cause  shrinkage 
and  fading  of  colors.  Use  only  lukewarm 
water. 

Wash  suits  should  he  measured  i)revious  to 
cleaning  or  washing  as  follows : 

(A)  Insitle  .seams  of  trousers  from 
crotch  to  bottom. 

(B)  The  seam  of  sleeves  fnim  the 
armpit  to  end  of  cuff. 

(C)  Middle  of  hack  from  collar  seam 
to  bottom  of  ct)at. 

The  suits  should  he  restored  when  ])ressed 
to  original  measurements. 

Use  only  a  good  grade  of  domestic  neutral 
soap;  otherwise  fabrics  may  become  tender 
and  apt  to  split. 

Don't  rub  the  garments  on  the  washboard. 

The  texture  of  wash  suit  fabrics  being  heavy 
several  rinsings  in  lukewarm  water  are  nec¬ 
essary. 

Don’t  twist  or  put  through  wringer. 
Squeeze  gently. 

Hang  coat  on  a  coat  hanger  until  nearly  dry. 
Press  immediately  w'hile  slightly  damp, 
stretching  and  ironing  back  to  original  meas¬ 
urements  as  far  as  possible. 

Recommendations  to  Laundry  Owners 
or  Dry  Cleaners 

Wash  suits — Cleaning  and  Laundering  In¬ 
structions. 

Some  washable  suits  may  be  dry  cleaned 
at  first,  but  eventually  will  have  to  be  wet 
cleaned  or  laundered  to  remove  perspiration 


and  stains.  When  suits  are  wet  cleaned,  a 
temi)erature  of  100°  F,  is  sufficient  for  ordi¬ 
nary  work;  for  badly  soiled  suits,  120° F  be¬ 
comes  essential. 

Wash  suits  should  be  measured  previous 
to  cleaning  or  laundering  as  follows: 

(A)  Inside  seams  of  trousers  from 
crotch  to  bottom. 

(B)  The  seam  of  sleeve  from  armpit 
to  end  of  cuff. 

(C)  Middle  back  from  collar  seam  to 
bottom  of  coat. 

After  extracting,  the  suits  should  be  re¬ 
stored  on  the  pressing  machine  to  original 
measurements. 

For  dry  cleaning,  a  sweet  and  water-white 
solvent  should  be  used.  For  wet  cleaning, 
soft  water  and  an  approved  grade  of  low- 
titer  .soap  is  recommended. 

Dry  cleaning  or  laundering  methods  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  National  Association  of  Dyers 
and  Cleaners  or  the  Laundryowners  National 
Association  are  suggested. 

Educating  the  Public 

The  Committee  was  agreed  that  if  manufacturers 
and  retailers  of  summer  clothing  will  coojjerate  active¬ 
ly  in  bringing  these  instructions  to  the  attention  of  the 
consumer,  many  of  the  .disputes  and  trade  abuses 
which  arise  from  the  faulty  cleaning  and  laundering 
of  summer  clothing  will  be  eliminated.  If  these  in¬ 
structions  are  followed  it  is  believed  that  instances 
of  undue  shrinkage  and  fading  of  colors  will  be  re¬ 
duced  materially  with  a  corresponding  decrease  in 
complaints  of  this  nature  received  by  manufacturers 
and  retailers. 

Consideration  also  was  given  at  the  meeting  to  the 
need  of  a  more  definite  understanding  on  the  part  of 
the  public  of  what  may  be  reasonably  expected  in  the 
form  of  serviceability  and  washability  of  men's  sum¬ 
mer  clothing.  Accordingly  a  sub-committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  conduct  a  thorough  study  into  the  nature 
and  characteristics  of  different  kinds  of  washable  fab¬ 
rics  used  in  the  manufacture  of  men’s  clothing  and 
to  report  the  results  of  their  findings  at  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  September  10,  1928. 
.\nother  committee  also  was  appointed  to  determine 
the  practicability  of  adopting  a  standard  process  for 
the  proper  shrinking  of  washable  fabrics  or  a  stand¬ 
ard  test  to  which  such  fabrics  already  shrunk  might 
be  applied  to  determine  the  degree  of  further  shrink- 
age. 

Undoubtedly  the  abuses  and  disputes  arising  from 
the  cleaning  and  laundering  of  washable  summer  cloth¬ 
ing  are  experienced  most  keenly  by  the  stores  located 
in  the  southern  states  where  this  tvne  of  clothing  is 
(Continued  on  pacfc  330) 
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^  Modernism  in  Retailing” 

The  Outstaiiiling  Question  Chosen  as  Keynote  of  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division's  September  Convention 


jyj(  )DERNISM  is  no  longer  "in  the  air”.  It  is  get¬ 
ting  its  feet  firmly  on  the  ground.  Precisely  where 
that  ground  is,  may  still  he  a  matter  for  speculation 
— just  as  some  of  our  transatlantic  flyers  wonder, 
after  their  ocean  trip,  on  what  part  of  the  map  they 
have  alighted. 

riiis  much  is  certain — retail  stores  are  confronted 
hv  a  movement  which  is  taking  defitiite  shape ;  an  in¬ 
fluence  of  lasting  moment. 

Sales  Promotion  and  Publicity  departments  must 
necessarily  "go  modern”  with  their  stores,  and  lead 
thetn  in  a  rational  presentation  of  this  new  movement 
to  their  public,  which  is  clamoring  for  it. 

For  this  reason,  "Modernism  in  Retailing”,  as  it 
affects  the  Advertising  Department  in  its  operation 
aknig  forward-looking  lines,  is  the  stimulating  theme 
chosen  for  the  Sales  Promotion  Division’s  September 
Convention  in  Cincinnati.  Two  of  the  major  problems, 
to  be  discussed  by  the  st>eakers  who  are  authorities  on 
their  subjects  in  an  effort  to  define  more  accurately 
how  these  problems  shall  be  handled,  are  these; 


Modern  Art 

How  it  is  being  develoj)ed  in  the  schools. 

.\s  it  is  reflected  in  the  store’s  merchandise  . 

Its  tendencies  as  they  are  e.xpressed  in  the  design 
and  illustration  of  the  store’s  advertising. 

Style  in  the  Store 

Its  function  and  i)lace  defined. 

Its  relation  to  merchandise  and  publicity. 

Passing  style  knowledge  on  to  the  i)ersonnel. 

Cincinnati — The  Place 

Discussion  of  these  and  other  i)resent  day  problems 
of  vital  concern  to  store  owners,  sales  promotion, 
merchandise  and  advertising  managers  alike,  will  in¬ 
sure  a  three  day  session  richly  stimulating  and  fruitful 
of  result  to  all  who  attend  the  convention. 

Convention  Dates —  Sej)temher  25,  26  and  27. 


The  Great  American  Competition 


The  Great  American  Competition  is 
the  competition  of  Brains.  Not  so 
much  the  brains  of  Genius  as  the 
brains  of  matured  Vision,  Judgment, 
and  Understanding. 

Back  of  all  our  material  progress  in 
business  are  these  mental  capacities 
— to  see  the  need  of  better  things,  to 
sense  the  right,  and  to  know  how. 
In  their  fullest  possession  is  a  power 


that  defies  material  competition. 
Between  their  grades  of  excellence 
is  the  great  struggle — the  Competi¬ 
tion  of  Brains. 

Among  brains,  the  enlightening 
facts'  and  figures  of  Modem  Ac- 
coimtancy  are  recognized  as  stimu¬ 
lants  to  right  thinking,  quite  as  much 
as  material  factors  in  management 
and  control. 


ERNST  &  ERNST 

ACCOUNTANTS  and  AUDITORS-SYSTEM  SERVICE 


NEW  YORK  WASHINGTON 

PHILADELPHIA  BUFFALO 

BOSTON  ROCHESTER 

PROVIDENCE  PITTSBURGH 

BALTIMORE  WHEELING 

RICHMOND  ERIE 

WINSTON-SALEM 


DETROIT 

GRAND  RAPIDS 

KALAMAZOO 

ATLANTA 

MIAMI 

TAMPA 


CANTON 

COLUMBUS 

YOUNGSTOWN 

TOLEDO 


HUNTINGTON  MEMPHIS 

NEW  ORLEANS  DAVENPORT 
JACKSON  DENVER 


CHICAGO  DALLAS 

MILWAUKEE  FORT  WORTH 

MINNEAPOLIS  HOUSTON 

ST.  PAUL  ^  SAN  ANTONIO 

INDIANAPOLIS  WACO 

FORT  WAYNE  SAN  FRANCISCO 

LOS  ANGELES 
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^hat  the  Public  Should  Know  About 
Cleaning  Methods 

(Continued  from  page  328) 

worn  most  generally.  Several  members  in  discussing 
this  subject  state  that  the  problem  largely  may  be 
eliminated  by  exercising  greater  care  in  purchasing 
summer  clothing,  patronizing  only  those  reputable  manu¬ 
facturers  who  produce  high  (juality  suits  and  w'ho  em- 
pk)y  the  most  advanced  methods  of  preshrinking.  It  is 
also  suggested  that  in  fitting  customers  greater  care  be 
e.xercised  by  the  retailer  to  allow  for  reasonable  amount 
of  shrinkage  which  might  be  exjjected. 

Problem  of  Shrinkage 

The  problem  of  shrinkage  whether  it  applies  only  to 
summer  clothing  or  to  all  clothing  is  one  which  vitally 
affects  all  members  of  this  Association  and  which 
should  receive  their  active  cooperation  in  any  attempt 
to  develop  a  standard  process  to  be  recommended  to 
manufacturers  of  textiles  and  clothing.  If  fabrics 
are  properly  preshrunk  by  textile  mills  and  by  clothing 
manufacturers  unreasonable  shrinkage  should  not  oc¬ 
cur  from  intelligent  cleaning  and  laundering.  It  is 
only  when  fabrics  are  not  properly  preshrunk  that  an 
injury  may  be  worked  on  the  cleaner,  laundryowner, 
retailer  or  manufacturer. 

The  views  and  comments  of  the  members  relative 
to  this  subject  will  be  welcomed.  More  detailed  in¬ 
formation  on  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Manufacturing  and  Maintenance  of 
Men’s  Wash  Suits  will  be  furnished  upon  retjuest. 


Trade  Relations  Committee  Presents 
Plan  of  Procedure 


'piE  first  meeting  of  the  Trade  Relations  Committee 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  was 
held  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania  in  New  York  City  on 
Thursday,  June  28th.  The  membership  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee,  which  is  complete  with  the  exception  of  two  depart¬ 
ment  store  executives  who  are  now  in  Europe,  includes 
at  the  present  time: 

A.  Lincoln  Filene,  Chairman,  W’m.  Filene's 
Sons  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Frederic  M.  Ayres,  L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co.,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind. 

Clarkson  Cowl,  James  A.  Hearn  Sen,  New 
York  City. 

R.  E.  Kennington,  R.  E.  Kennington  Co., 
Jackson,  Miss. 

E.  X.  Knapp.  Howard  R.  W  are  Corp.,  New 
Rochelle,  X.  Y. 

Philip  Le  Boutillier,  Best  &  Co.,  New  York 
City. 

S.  F.  Rothschild.  Abraham  8:  Straus,  Inc., 
Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 

E.  C.  Sams,  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  New  York 
City. 


At  this  meeting  the  committee  determined  the 
plan  of  procedure  to  be  followed  in  the  promotion  of 
more  harmonious  relations  between  the  members  of 
this  Association  and  those  with  whom  they  deal.  To 
assist  the  Committee  in  this  task  a  suggested  program 
of  activity  was  prepared  and  presented  for  its  con¬ 
sideration. 

The  promotion  of  better  trade  relations  between 
manufacturers  and  distributors  will  constitute  one  of 
the  major  activities  of  this  association.  Frequently 
misconceptions  arising  on  the  selling  side  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  pertaining  to  practices  of  retailers  are  broadcast 
in  a  way  that  is  productive  of  ill  will  for  our  institu¬ 
tions  and  many  retailers  have  failed  to  appreciate  the 
imi)ortance  of  keeping  the  relationship  of  our  trade 
with  manufacturers  and  wholesalers  on  a  proper  l)asis. 

Some  trade  abuses  and  unethical  practices  are  the 
result  of  honest  misunderstandings.  Cithers  arise  from 
deliberate  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  some  business 
men  who  attempt  to  obtain  an  unjust  advantage  in  the 
market  at  the  expense  of  those  with  whom  they  deal. 
But  regardless  of  the  causes  which  bring  them  about 
trade  abuses  nevertheless  arise  in  dealings  between 
buyers  and  sellers  and  impose  a  heavy  burden  of 
expense  on  distribution  which  in  the  final  analysis  is 
Ixjrne  usually  by  the  consumer. 

Some  members  in  discussing  this  subject  maintain 
that  the  abuses  which  they  experience  are  reduced 
to  insignificant  proportions  by  dealing  only  with  repu¬ 
table  manufacturers  and  wholesalers  of  the  highest 
standings.  This  unquestionably  is  true  and  it  offers 
one  honest  ray  of  light  in  an  otherwise  cloudy  sky. 
It  naturally  is  to  be  expected  that  fewer  instances  of 
unethical  practices  occur  or  are  experienced  within 
the  membership  of  this  organization  than  on  the  out¬ 
side.  The  fact  that  a  firm  is  a  member  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  the  best  interests  of 
the  entire  trade  is  ample  indication  of  its  progressive 
and  broad  minded  character. 

It  is,  however,  the  “boot  leg”  concern  which  engages 
most  freciuently  in  questionable  practices  that  injures 
the  reputation  and  prosperity  of  the  trade  generally. 
Such  concerns  usually  are  small  in  size  and  remain  in 
business  only  a  short  while  because  dishonesty  is  not 
permanently  profitable.  But  during  their  existence  they 
place  a  serious  handicap  on  ethical  and  reputable  con¬ 
cerns  and  the  active  co-operation  of  the  best  interests 
in  the  trade  is  necessary  if  any  of  the  abuses  from 
which  industry  now  suffers  are  to  be  eliminated  effect¬ 
ively. 


■‘Traiisfering  Pence  from  Expense  to  Net" 

E.  H.  Sci.ll's  Valuable  Contribution 
to  Retailing 

The  informative  and  excellent  address  delivered  by 
E.  H.  Scull.  President.  The  K.  H.  Scull  Company. 
Chicago  and  New  York,  on  “Transfering  Pence  from 
ICxpetise  to  Net"  delivered  at  the  February  ConventifMi. 
is  now  availal)le  to  all  memlters  of  the  .Association.  Tt 
will  be  sent  on  re(|uest.  Address  The  Bclleti.v,  22,' 
West  .^4th  .Street,  New  York. 
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Q^reeJoa; 


1 —  Layer  of  celestial  blue  glass  — 

clarifies  and  perfects  light  and  renders 
it  daylike. 

2 —  Layer  of  opalescent  cloud  glass — 

diflfuses-light  rays  and  eliminates 
glare. 

3 —  Layer  of  clear  crystal  atmosphere 

glass — gives  body,  adds  strength. 

Nature  provides  sun.  atmosphere, 
clouds  and  the  ethereal  blue  of  the 
sky  to  give  us  Daylight. 

Man  provides  the  electric  lamp  and 
the  3  layers  of  Whiting  Celestialite  to 
give  you  Daylight  illumination. 

Two  views  of  the  new  home  of  the 
George  Innes  Dry  G<kk1s  Co.  at  Wich¬ 
ita.  Kansas  show  Whiting  Celcstialites 
bringing  Daylike  lighting  to  the  main 
floors.  They  selected  Whiting  Celes¬ 
tialite  because  they  wanted  the  best. 


Licensed  under  Gleason-Tiebout  fjlass 
Co.,  patents. 


f*itt  your  lifchting 

up  to  Whiting 


H.  S.  WHITING  COMPANY,  Inc 

Grand  Central  Terminal  Building,  New  York. 
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Applying  Job  Analysis  to  the  Store 

Of  First  Importance  is  the  Type  of  Worker — While 
Job  Analysis  Record  Should  be  a  Service  Device 

By  Mrs.  Lillian  M.  Gilbreth,  Frank  Gilbreth,  Inc. 

Concurrent  Convention,  Store  Managers’  Division,  Detroit,  Mich. 


JOB  AX.\LYSIS  is  a  method  of  finding  out  of 
what  a  job  consists,  how  it  can  best  lie  done  and 
who  is  the  best  person  to  do  it. 

The  first  step  is  a  job  description — which  outlines 
present  practice.  This  can  be  immediately  used  by 
the  employment  department  to  give  applicants  an 
idea  of  what  the  job  is,  and  by  the  other  departments 
that  have  to  do  with  the  personnel,  to  check  up  on  the 
work  being  done. 

The  job  description  is  followed  or  accompanied  by 
a  more  detailed  and  careful  study  of  the  job,  which 
considers  its  functions,  its  relation  to  other  jobs  in 
the  organization  and  the  best  way  of  doing  it  and  of 
finding  the  people  to  do  it. 

From  this  study  come  suggestions :  first,  to  those  who 
select,  place,  train,  promote  and  “release”  the  worker, 
in  this  case  the  selling  force ;  and  secondly,  to  those 
who  are  responsible  for  the  work  place,  in  this  case 
the  counter,  stock  arrangement,  supply  of  stock,  etc. ; 
third,  to  those  who  prescribe  work  methods. 

The  job  analysis  sheet  should  contain  information 
as  to  what  type  of  worker,  physically,  mentally  and 
emotionally,  has  succeeded  on  the  job.  This  informa¬ 
tion  is  not  intended  to  restrict  the  field  of  choice,  but 
is  to  act  as  a  thought  detonator  to  everyone  who  may 
use  the  sheet  in  any  way.  Where  people  of  this  type 
have  succeeded,  others  like  them  are  apt  to,  though 
others  who  are  different  may  also  succeed.  If  they  do, 
their  traits  are  added  to  the  sheet  or  the  qualifications 
are  re-defined. 

To  the  store,  the  job  analysis  record  should  be  a 
service  device.  It  should  be  available  to  all  who  can 
make  use  of  it.  It  should  not  restrict  consideration 
of  the  human  element  to  a  special  group,  or  make  its 
findings  the  only  or  last  work  on  personnel.  It  should 
stimulate  the  entire  organization  to  study  in  this  field, 
and  offer  itself  as  a  recording  device  for  the  results 
of  such  study. 

Motion  Study  is  a  method  of  analyzing  work  methods 
and  finding  out — 

The  best  way  to  do  the  work,  given  the  avail¬ 
able  personnel  and  work  place. 

The  best  way,  if  one  could  have  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  personnel  and  work  place. 

This  study  should  be  specially  interesting  to  the  re¬ 
tailing  group,  because  there  are  such  diversified  prob¬ 
lems  to  be  solved  in  this  field. 

There  are  three  main  factors,  when  looked  at  from 
the  Motion  Study  standpoint. 

1.  The  person  who  does  it  (the  who) 

2.  The  place  in  which  he  works  and  the  things  with 
which  he  works  (the  ivhcre  and  when  and 
wltat) 

3.  The  method  used  (the  how  and  why) 


In  selling  departments  we  have  two  persons  at  least 
to  study,  the  sales  person  and  the  customer  and  often 
the  merchandise-checker,  stock-keeper,  buyer,  section 
manager.  We  have  handling  of  stock,  from  displays 
to  reserves.  We  have  heights  and  set-up  of  selling  sur¬ 
faces,  and  wrapping  surfaces  and  routing  of  materials 
and  forms  and  money  and  people.  W'e  have  work 
methods  and  also  attitudes  and  reactions  of  personnel 
and  of  customers. 

In  the  non-selling  we  also  have  the  customer  as  well 
as  the  per.sonnel  of  the  store  to  consider,  though  this 
is  not  always  remembered.  We  have  here  too  the 
work  places  and  method.  To  all  we  apply  the  methods 
of  Motion  Study. 

1.  Record  Present  Practice. 

2.  Analyze  into  units,  for  study,  and  estimate 
how  much  time,  effort  and  money  may 
profitably  be  spent  on  the  study. 

3.  Immediately  make  such  improvements  as 
common  sense  indicates  are  possible. 

4.  Apply  the  technique  of  more  accurate 
measurement.  Analyze  the  job  by  Process 
charts,  films  and  Simo  charts  to  find  just 
what  can  be  improved  and  horv  this  can 
be  done. 

5.  Synthesize  the  results  into  the  best  avail¬ 
able  methods. 

This  technique  has  been  adopted  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad.  In  retail  stores,  stock  has  been  rearranged 
and  Motion  Study  applied  to  the  entire  process  of 
selling,  from  the  moment  a  customer  enters  the  store 
until  he  leaves. 

A  Belgium  department  store  has  applied  the  techni¬ 
que  of  Motion  Study  by  comparing  its  practice  with 
the  practice  in  this  country  and  is  adapting  methods  in 
use  in  the  United  States  to  their  psychology — a  most 
important  thing  to  do. 

Department  stores  in  this  country  are  adapting  the 
practice  of  efficient  factories  and  offices  to  their  non¬ 
selling  work  and  are  also  setting  up  Motion  Study 
of  wrapping  stations,  arrangement  of  stock-department 
layouts,  and  routing  of  customers. 

The  result  of  the  study  are,  as  these  applications 
show ; 

1.  Simpler  methods  that  save  time  or  energy, 
(hence  money). 

2.  A  training  of  every  member  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  in  thinking,  in  eliminating 
wastes  and  in  actual  accomplishment. 

This  means  not  only  savings,  but  satisfactions,  and 
these  are  two  excellent  measures  of  efficiency. 
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Mr.  Mongeon  Suggests — 

For  Traffic,  Receiving  and  Marking 
Group 

w  M  OCR  AT  or  Republican — Wet  or  Dry — you  are  a 
sure  winner  if  you  seize  this  opportunity  to  buy  a 
copy  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Traffic,  Receiving  and 
Marking  Group  Detroit  Convention  held  May  7,  8  and 
9,  l>efore  the  supply  is  exhausted. 

Six  lively  sessions — delegates  firing  questions  at  the 
speaker  and  at  each  other. 

This  gives  you  this  record — 242  pages  of  valuable 
information. 

Practical  to  the  last  degree,  and  startling  in  that  they 
reveal  undreamed-of  possibilities  for  economy. 

The  best  contribution  our  Group  has  ever  made  in  its 
phases  of  store  work. 

You  can’t  afford  to  be  without  a  copy.  The  price 
is  $3.75  to  members  of  the  Association.  $5.00  to  non¬ 
members.  Incidentally,  l)ecause  it  is  twice  as  large  as 
it  ever  has  been  in  variety  and  value  of  the  subjects 
presented,  it  is  actually  costing  the  Group  $4.12  to 
produce  each  copy. 

When  the  initial  supply  is  exhausted,  as  it  will  be 
soon,  we  "do  not  choose  to  run"  any  more  at  this  price. 

Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  subjects  discussed ; 

Receiving  Department  Operating  Costs  Reduced 
Through  Motion  Study  Analysis  of  Handling  Costs, 
by  B.  Eugenia  Lies  and  Wm.  J.  Pilat,  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York;  Our  Portable  Table  Layout,  by 
Arthur  D.  Bibbs,  The  Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  Planned  Stationary  Table  layout  of  our  New 
Traffic,  Receiving  and  Marking  Department,  by  Miss 

M.  A.  Eyers,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.;  The 
Traffic  Department  of  a  Chain  Store  Organization,  by 
E.  F.  Cosgriff,  W.  T.  Grant  Company,  New  York. 

N.  Y. ;  Greater  Net  Profits  Through  the  Use  of  Fibre 
Shipping  Containers  and  Unit  Packing,  by  J.  H.  Mac- 
leod.  The  Hinde  and  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 


L^ie(l  Time  Clock  Offered  For  Sale 
Reduced  in  Price 

.■\n  eastern  Pennsylvania  member  store  will  dispose 
of  a  used  time  clock  at  a  considerable  reduction  in  price. 

For  Sale:  One  fifty-number  International  Time 
Clock,  Dial  Recording,  fully  auttmiatic,  good  condition, 
reasonable  price.  Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  The 
Bi’lletin,  NRDG.\,  225  West  34th  Street.  New  York. 


^  isoonsiii  Store  Offers  Lamson 
Tube  System  for  Sale 

.•\  Wisconsin  store  offers  a  Lamson  Pneumatic  Tube 
System  minus  the  electric  motor  for  sale  at  a  sacrificed 
price.  This  equipment  has  l)een  used  for  only  a  few 
weeks  and  is  in  good  running  order,  capable  of  handling 
a  large  annual  business. 

Prompt  inquiries  from  interested  stores  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  should  be  directed  to  The  Bclletin,  NRDG.\. 
225  West  34th  Street.  New  York. 


“At  the  height  of  our  busy  season — then 
this  fire.  We’d  be  in  a  bad  hole  now  if 
it  were  not  for  an  insurance  man  who  came 
into  my  office  two  months  ago. 

“I  felt  that  our  insurance  needs  were 
pretty  well  taken  care  of — but  he  seemed 
to  have  studied  our  problem  and  it  did  not 
take  him  long  to  convince  me  that  without 
Business  Interruption  insurance  we  were 
only  half  insured. 

“Now,  while  our  sales  have  stopped,  in¬ 
surance  is  paying  the  profits  we  had  ex¬ 
pected  to  make  as  well  as  the  expense  of 
keeping  essential  members  of  our  organi¬ 
zation  on  the  payroll,  taxes,  interest,  etc. 
— items  which  continue  relentlessly  on 
after  income  has  ceased.” 

Business  Interruption  insurance  is  es¬ 
sential  for  the  protection  of  your  business. 
Consult  any  “America  Fore”  agent.  He 
can  give  you  the  details. 

American  Eagle 
Continental 
Fidelity-Phenk 
First  American 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

Eighty  Maiden  Lane,  New^TkMY 

ERNEST  STURM,CKairman  of  tho  Board% 

PAUL  L.HAIO.Preaidont 


NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


DALLAS 

MONTREAL 


The  ''America  Fore”  Group  of  Fire  Insurance  Companies 
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The  Vi  ay  Vi^  ith  People 

(Continued  from  page  324) 

Make  the  new  association  human  and  vital 
to  its  members  jjroviding  for  regular  meetings 
of  the  association  and  interesting  employee  ac¬ 
tivities  to  he  carried  on  by  the  association  mem- 
l)ership;  visiting  and  entertainment  committees 
should  be  provided  for  in  the  association  con¬ 
stitution. 

Sick  benefits  should  be  paid  only  upon  the 
receipt  of  a  certificate  from  the  store  physician 
or  nurse,  stating  the  nature  of  the  patient’s 
illness. 

In  many  organizations  group  insurance  covers  the 
payment  of  absence  due  to  illness  or  accidents ;  in  other 
stores  the  ^Management  itself  assumes  the  responsibility 
for  the  payment  of  ill  or  disabled  employees,  handling 
each  imlividual  case  as  it  arises. 


The  Market  of  Discontent 

The  industrial  revolution  which  made  mass  produc¬ 
tion  and  increased  the  standard  of  living  by  increasing 
the  output  of  the  individual  worker  has  entered  a  new 
and  complex  phase. 

“Today,”  writes  Julius  H.  Barnes,  in  Nation’s  Busi¬ 
ness  Magasine,  “we  are  seeing  an  economic  evolution, 
a  development  of  a  quality  market  not  only  in  this 
country  but  throughout  the  world.  We  are  learning  that 
human  wants,  human  desires  are  not  limited,  that  we 
can  stimulate  production  by  stimulating  apjjetites.  We 
can  make  people  not  merely  want  more  things  but 
better  things. 

"Mass  production,  with  its  economies  of  cost,  today 
widens  the  range  of  articles  sold  from  the  shelves  of 
the  five-and-ten  store  as  was  never  possible  before  the 
war.  Yet,  parallel  with  this  runs  the  demonstration 
that  an  appeal  to  individual  taste  or  preference  can 
market  an  article  largely  outside  the  influence  of  price 
competition. 

"The  most  striking  illustration  is  perhaps  in  the  field 
of  automobiles.  Individual  preference,  stimulated  by 
shrewd  advertising,  buys  its  particular  make,  often  with 
little  comparison  with  the  price  of  competitive  motor 
cars. 

“Strike  the  fancy  of  enough  individual  buyers  and 
provide  something  of  universal  desire,  more  attractive 
than  anyone  else,  and  in  this  day  of  higher  wages  and 
adequate  earnings,  the  marketing  field  seems  limitless. 
In  this  demonstrated  marketing  possibility  of  today,  it¬ 
self  the  culminating  growth  only  of  the  last  few  years, 
lies  the  field  of  reassurance  for  American  youth.  Youth, 
equipped  only  with  brains  or  an  original  idea,  may 
carve  his  own  future  against  large  aggregations  of 
Ccipital. 

“One  might  properly  describe  this  new  evolution  in 
consumer  markets  as  the  phase  of  ‘quality  markets.’  ” 


EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT  OPENINGS 


At  headquarters  we  have  a  file  of  names  of  executives 
who  are  seeking  of  fort  unities.  You  are  entitled  to  access 
to  this  file.  If  there  is  an  ofening  in  your  organisation  it 
may  be  that  ive  can  helf  you  find  the  man  or  woman  you 
have  been  looking  for.  U'e  have  one  standing  rule — we 
will  not  take  emfloyees  from  one  member  store  to  fill  a 
flace  in  another.  Persons  emfloyed  in  any  member  store 
may  secure  helf  from  the  Association  in  finding  another 
fosition  only  ufon  submission  of  Tvritten  consent  from  the 
head  of  the  member  store.  The  following  afflicants 
have  been  selected  for  consideration  of  Association  mem¬ 
bers.  If  you  do  not  see  what  you  want,  write  us. 


.\UVEKTISIX(i  M.\X.\GER 

Experienced  in  department  sfore  field.  F<)r  i)ast  five  years 
was  with  store  doing  approximately  $7(K).(X)0.U0  in  charge  oi 
advertising,  store  operation,  personnel,  merchandising  various 
departments  as  well  as  entire  charge  of  store  good  share  of 
time.  Sale  of  store  to  chain  reason  for  change.  .\ge  39; 
married.  Prefers  to  locate  in  middle  west,  ti-1-28. 

BL'YER-MAXAGER 

Blanket  and  Flannel  Departments.  Eleven  years  experience. 
Capable  of  buying  for  wholesale  or  retail  department.  Knows 
sources  of  supply  and  manufacture  and  understands  foreign 
market.  .Also  willing  to  act  as  assistant  to  Buyer.  Woman; 
age  37.  G-2-28. 

BUYER— READY-TO-WEAR 

Successful,  live-wire  man  with  18  years  experience  in  ready- 
to-wear,  boys'  clothing  and  furnishings,  girls’  and  tots’  apparel, 
hosiery,  underwear,  infants'  wear,  and  corsets.  .Accustomed  to 
handling  both  popular  and  medium  priced  merchandise.  Widely 
known  in  market.  Understands  motlern  methods  of  department 
store  merchandising  and  is  a  good  organizer.  Best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  G-3-28. 

MERCHAXDISE  and  STORE  MAXAGER 

Having  wide  experience  in  stores  doing  business  of  four 
million  and  more.  References  of  the  highest  character  fur¬ 
nished.  G-4-28. 

OPER.ATIXG  MAX.AGER 

Fifteen  years  experience  as  organizer,  systematizer,  office 
and  jx-rsonnel  director,  supervisor  in  both  merchandise  operating 
and  clerical,  having  ovor  300  employes  under  his  direction. 
.Also  had  mail  order  training.  Marrietl;  age  41.  (jentile;  of 
executive  appearance.  Go(k1  references,  (i-3-28. 

PERSOX.AL  SHOPPIXe;  BUREAU  MAX.AGER 

Manager  of  mail,  telephone  and  personal  shopping  bureau, 
handling  college  and  scIuhjI  orders.  Has  personality  that  gains 
confidence.  Past  experience  has  included  service  to  better 
clientele.  Woman  :  age  ,14.  ( 1-0-28. 


The  August  Bulletin 

Ainons  tlie  niatty  excellent  articles  to  appear  in  the 
Angnst  Bulletin  is  Raymoiul  Bell’s  presentation  of 
methods  of  analysis  as  applied  to  "Choosing  .-\n  Execu¬ 
tive”.  This  study  by  Mr.  Bell,  an  efficiency  engineer,  is 
ba.setl  on  his  long  experience  in  the  field  of  industry  and 
retailing,  and  it  will  stimulate  discussion,  for  nut  every- 
(jne  will  agree  that  the  method  is  test-proof  when  api)lied 
to  their  own  problems.  Your  reaction  to  Mr.  Bell’s  ideas 
will  be  welcomed. 
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Unit  Packaging 

is  easy  to  understand 

INNUMERABLE  articles  sold  in  retail  stores 
are  bought  in  practically  standard  quantities. 

Often  this  standard  quantity  is  the  unit  of 
factory  sale.  Single  articles,  pairs,  half  or  full 
dozens  or  complete  sets  form  the  unit  of  sale, 
and  H  D  Unit  packages  save  time  and 
money  right  down  the  line  because  they  are 
designed  to  hold  a  natural  unit  of  sale  of  the 
article  to  be  shipped. 

Prompt  shipments  with  no  possibility  of 
error  are  made  possible.  Goods  are  protected 
against  soiling  or  damage.  Time  and  space 
are  saved  in  storage.  Stock- keeping  is  made 
easier.  As  goods  may  often  be  delivered  in 
their  original  package,  the  customer,  too,  is 
pleased.  All  these  benefits  are  definite,  readily 
demonstrated  and  easy  to  understand. 

Write  for  full  details  of  the 
H  &  D  Unit  Packaging  Plan, 

The  Hinde  &.  Dauch  Paper  Company 

455  Decatur  Street  •  Sandusky,  Ohio 


are  the  largest  producers  of  Corru¬ 
gated  Fibre  Shipping  Boxes  and 
packaging  materials  in  the  world. 


The  Corrugated  Box  Industry  is 
one  in  which  SIZE  is  essential  to 
SERVICE— and— Hinde  &  Dauch 
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Business  **at  home**  in  Brownsville,  Pa. 


A  POPULATION  of  less  than  5,000 — a  twist¬ 
ing  “Main  Street”  of  three  short  blocks — 
with  Pittsburgh  only  55  miles  away — that  pictures 
Brownsville,  Pa. 

Nearby  trade  used  to  go  straight  through 
Brownsville— by  train,  interurban  and  motor  car, 
to  buy  in  the  “Big  Town.” 

But  finally  Brownsville  awoke  to  the  realization 
that,  to  keep  business  “at  home,”  stores  must 
compete  in  appearance,  as  well  as  merchandise 
and  price. 

One  merchant  came  to  us  for  counsel,  others 
followed  suit.  Picked  men  from  our  staff  of  store 
planners  were  assigned  to  Brownsville’s  particu¬ 
lar  problem.  Plans  were  prepared  considering 
Brownsville’s  needs  and  those  of  each  individual 
merchant.  Shortly  after,  a  transformation  took 
place.  Newly  planned  and  equipped  stores 
opened  their  doors  and  opened  the  eyes  of  those 
in  Brownsville  and  its  environs. 


— And  people  paused  to  wonder  and  stayed  to 
buy.  That’s  how  Grand  Rapids  Store  Equipment 
“keeps  business  at  home”  in  Brownsville  and 
brings  outside  business  in. 

That  Brownsville  merchants  give  full  credit  to 
the  fixtures  for  the  improvement,  is  shown  by 
the  statement  from  one  of  the  leading  merchants, 
R.  S.  Goldstein,  whose  store  is  shown  above: — 

“You  will  no  doubt  be  pleased  to  learn  that  in 
the  face  of  a  depression  in  business  in  this  locality, 
and  also  with  new  competition,  we  have  increased 
our  business  almost  40%  since  installing  your 
fixtures,  and  we  know  of  no  other  cause  to  which 
to  attribute  this  increase.” 

Never  mind  the  size  of  your  store — no  problem 
is  too  small  to  have  our  entire  interest,  none  too 
large  for  our  capacity. 

Without  any  obligation,  send  for  literature  on 
“New  Way  Methods  in  Merchandising.” 


GRAND  RAPIDS  STORE  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 


Factories  : 
Grand  Rapids 
Portland,  Ore. 

Baltimore 
New  York  Qty 


Formerly:  The  Grand  Rapids  Show  Case  Company  f  Welch-Wilmarth  Corporation 

GRAND  RAPIDS  STORE  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION.  Grand  Rapids,  Michisan  G-" 
Gentlemen;  Please  send  literature  and  information  on  your  planning  serv  ice  and  store  equipment. 


Executive  Offices: 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

branch  offices  and 
representatives 
in  every  territory 


Grand  Rapids  Store  Equipment  keeps 


